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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
‘IS ENGLISH DOOMED?’ 


RECENT article in The Spectator (11 

February) by Mr. C. S. Lewis entitled 
‘Is English Doomed ?? may well horrify 
members of the English Association. Mr. 
Lewis deduces from the recommendations of 
the Norwood Report the imminent demise of 
English, both as an academic study and as a 
means of livelihood, and prophesies a general 
Gétterddémmerung in which the shades of Raleigh 
and Ker, Skeat and Joseph Wright will haunt 
mournfully the ruins of what for nearly a 
* century existed as their subject, but which was 
demolished, ‘probably as the result of an 
honest misunderstanding’, by the delayed- 
action detonations of the Norwood Report. 
The two linchpins which Mr. Lewis finds the 
report would remove from English are the 
English specialist in schools and ‘premature 
external examination’, in other words, School 
Certificate English. Abolish your English 
specialist from schools and what chance would 
any University English course have of obtaining 
a quorum of students, so many of whom read 
English at the University with a view to teach- 
ing it in schools? What need would schools 
have of English specialists if English can be 
taught ‘by any teacher’? The Report would 
not abolish specialized teaching for Higher 
School and University Scholarship purposes, 
but the comparatively small number of pupils 
requiring this instruction would be quite 
insufficient to justify the present number of 
English teaching posts when the work of pass- 
ing all pupils in the school through the 


certificate paper no longer existed or was 
undertaken by non-specialists. It is true that 
School Certificate English should not exist to 
provide posts for teachers: but it is equally 
true that the subject cannot exist without 
properly qualified teachers, and if you deprive 
such teachers of the main body of their work 
you abolish not only the teachers but the 
subject. 

It may be that Mr. Lewis exaggerates. It 
may be that the Report does not intend to 
belittle the specialist or to single out English as 
alone to lose the prestige and reward of being 
an examination subject so much as a nervous 
reading of it suggests, but nevertheless a 
warning from the author of The Screwtape Letters 
should not be lightly disregarded. And it is 
by no means certain that Mr. Lewis has not 
made out a pretty unanswerable case. It is 
hard to build up, as English as a school and 
University subject has been built up in 
modern times; it is extremely easy to knock 
down: and education is so complicated and 
delicate a machine that theories which sound 
logical and persuasive on paper may have the 
reverse effect to what their authors intended. 
Even if we assume that Mr. Lewis makes our 
flesh creep unduly, the Norwood Report on 
English is unconvincing for the following 
reasons: 

(1) It arraigns the English of secondary 
schools with vague violence. What exact 
importance can one attach to an indictment 
which gives no chapter or verse? (‘Boys and 
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girls after leaving a secondary school’, says the 
report, ‘show themselves deficient in ability to 
master the thought of a passage or chapter.’ 
What ‘chapters’, one wonders, do employers 
select to bring to light this deficiency?) 
Even if concrete data were supplied it would 
be equally possible to produce data to show 
the great improvement in secondary school 
English. One might compare the excellent 
English in which local newspapers are now 
usually written with the sorry journalese that 
often characterized them thirty years ago. 
One could equally easily supply vague proof 
that secondary school French or history is 
deficient, or one could prove that secondary 
school English, like Punch, ‘isn’t as good as it 
has been: it never was’—which is probably 
near the truth of the whole matter: for the 
English are a practical rather than an eloquent 
race. 

(2) It is a mistake to blame the existence of 
the English specialist on unsubstantial and 
unproven grounds. If the standard of English 
is really as low as the Report maintains, the 
idea of making teachers of other subjects share 
the responsibility of English teaching in the 
lower forms of the school is a totally inadequate 
remedy: if things are not so bad as they are 
painted, it is both dangerous and unfair to 
blame the specialist. Had all been well with 
secondary school English in the old days of 
nothing but classical form masters, the English 
specialist need never have been introduced. 
The fact is this specialist has a very hard job— 
a difficult subject and a not very articulate 
nation to instruct: to think that you will 
improve things by asking your science and 
geography masters to help (why is it assumed 
that they give no help already?) is a pleasant 
theory, but in so far as it calls into question the 
value of English specialism, it may do harm 
out of all proportion to the gain. 


(3) By removing English from premature 
external examination the Report would appar- 
ently leave schools the option of dropping 
English examination altogether, whether or 
not other subjects are still examined, or of 
devising an individual school test. On this 
only one comment is worth making. School 
pupils (being at a particularly human stage) 
will work at a subject, whatever the subject is, 
very much harder if they are going to derive 
some kudos or tangible result, such as an 
examination furnishes, while, if they are not 
examined, even though certain gifted teachers 
inspire enthusiasm, the subject will become a 
despised and neglected Cinderella. Whoever 
denies this should work day in day out for 
ten years in a school, devising time-tables, 
seeing that pupils are taught but not crammed, 
and that enthusiasm works to a goal and does 
not end, as English of all subjects so easily may, 
in nothing but impressionism. Then let the 
theorist judge whether or not examinations in 
English should be abolished or be left to 
private direction. 

What is wanted for the improvement of 
English is not censorious and reactionary 
reports but constructive developments. Im- 
provements should constantly be devised 
(whatever the inherent difficulties) in the type of 
examination papers set. Sustained and en- 
lightened attention should be given to the 
choice of set books for study during the last 
certificate year of the course, and as free and 
wide reading as possible encouraged in the 
years before it. Oral work for all pupils should 
be introduced, but on natural not artificial 
lines. And every school should make it a first 
principle to appoint English teachers as highly 
qualified as possible, and to wish them well in 
their scholarly, literary, and missionary task. 

G. B. 
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ANDREW LANG: POET AND ROMANTIC: 1844-1912 
By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


‘My mind is gay, but 


E centenary of Andrew Lang’s birth 
suggests that the time is ripe to make some 
attempt to estimate his place in literature. 
From being one of the foremost authors of his 
day Lang has sunk now into almost total 
neglect, always excepting the series of fairy 
books which he edited for Longmans from 
1889 to 1913— in which little save the Prefaces 
is by Lang himself, the stories being in almost 
every case retold by Mrs. Lang, assisted by a 
numerous band of helpers. His participation 
in the translation of the Odyssey (Butcher and 
Lang) and the Jliad (Lang, Leaf, and Myers) 
is also remembered, but by the general reader 
little or nothing else. 

Among historians, anthropologists, students 
of Homer and of ballad literature, and 
psychical researchers Lang may be remem- 
bered for his valuable pioneer work in all 
these fields: his exact position it is not the 
purpose of this article to attempt to decide. 
Rather Lang is to be considered here in his 
literary and imaginative works, the most 
neglected side of his activities and the least 
worthy of such neglect. 

As a writer of poetry, of fiction, and of 
original fairy stories Lang presents a problem 
of a most tantalizing order: whatever he wrote 
he wrote well: on a few occasions he wrote 
so well that in reading one marvels that he 
never achieved a more recognized and per- 
manent place in the House of Fame. This, at 
a casual glance, is what strikes a reader who is 
at all sympathetic with Lang’s work, but a 
second and more careful perusal brings out a 


_ Strange feeling that only when he was most 


unlike his usual self did he escape from the 
region of the habitual good into that of the 
occasional excellent. To arrive at a more 
complete understanding of this phenomenon it 
will be necessary to glance over the facts and 
influences of his early life. 

It is unfortunate that Lang, an author so 
liable to be misunderstood, should have left a 
strict embargo on the publication of any 


































my soul is melancholy.’ 


authorized ‘Life’ or ‘Letters’, and that of his 
poetical works only a limited and most expen- 
sive edition, unscholarly and incomplete at 
that, should have appeared. Lang was shy, 
sensitive, and reserved, and only very occasion- 
ally in all the vast extent of his writing does 
he become consciously autobiographical. And 
this same exaggerated reserve allowed him to 
make only a very few close friends: by more 
casual acquaintances he was apt to be dis- 
liked, as Edmund Gosse and Max Beerbohm 
have shown. Rider Haggard, one of the very 
few close friends, has left a tribute that could 
hardly be surpassed: ‘Of the friend I know not 
what to say, save that I reckon it one of the 
privileges of my life to be able to call him by that 
much misused name: the tenderest, the purest 
and highest minded of human creatures, one 
from whom true goodness and nobility of soul 
radiate in every common word and act, 
though often half hidden in a jest, the most 
perfect of gentlemen—such is Andrew 
Lang.’! 

He was born on 31 March 1844 at View- 
fields, Selkirk, the son of John Lang, Sheriff 
Clerk, and Jane, the sister of William Young 
Sellar. He was of ancient descent, the earliest 
‘ancestor whom he names being Robert de 
Comyn who was created Earl of Northumber- 
land in 1069,? and he claims elsewhere that 
he ‘came of Harden’s line’ and so had a 
common forebear with Sir Walter Scott and 
Robert Louis Stevenson.’ His more immediate 
ancestors had been Sheriff Clerks of Selkirk 
for some generations, and there was also a 
strong dash of gipsy blood in the family. 

The Langs were well-to-do, and Viewfields 
boasted more comfort and culture than most 
other homes in Selkirk. Lang was an omnivor- 





1 H. Rider Haggard. The Days of My Life, vol. i, 
p. 231. 1926. (Written 1912.) 

2 ‘At the Sign of St. Paul’s’, Illustrated London News. 
10 November 1906. 
_ 4 Introduction to the Swanston Edition of R. L. 
Stevenson, vol. i, p. xiii, 1911. 
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ous reader from his earliest years—a nursery 
legend tells that he was in the habit of arrang- 
ing six open books on six chairs and going from 
one to the other, perusing them by turns—and 
from the beginning it was to romance and 
fairy tale that he turned most readily, reading 
at first Madame D’Aulnoy and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and afterwards going on to Scott 
and the Ballads, Poe, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Malory, and many others,’ while an early 
delight in listening to tales told by an old 
shepherd? shows the beginnings of his interest 
in folk-lore. 

Living on the border he inhabited a land of 
romance. ‘It was worth while to be a boy 
then in the South of Scotland’, he says,‘ and to 
fish the waters haunted by old legends, 
musical with old songs. ... Memory . . . brings 
vividly back the golden summer evenings by 
Tweedside, when trout began to plash in the 
stillness—brings back the long, lounging, 
solitary days beneath the woods of Ashiesteil— 
days so lovely that they sometimes in the end 
begat a superstitious eeriness. One seemed 
forsaken in an enchanted world: one might see 
the two white fairy deer flit by, bringing to us, 
as to Thomas the Rhymer, the tidings that we 
must back to Fairyland... . 

From the long summer days by Tweedside 
and from the 


‘Hours in the haunted cloisters of Pluscarden”* 


Lang passed to the Edinburgh Academy, where 
his desultory reading continued encouraged 
rather than checked by his master, Professor 
D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson. Here he 
first read the Odyssey and became straightway 
devoted to Greek, which before this he had 
loathed. 

In November 1861 Lang matriculated at 
St. Andrews University and entered into 
residence at St. Leonard’s Hall, where he 


1 Adventures among Books, passim. (Book form 1905, 
first published in Scribner’s Magazine, Sept. and Nov. 
1891.) ‘At the Sign of the Ship’, Longman’s Magazine, 
Oct. 1894. 

2 Salomon Reinach, Quarterly Review, Sept. 1912 quot- 
ing introduction to Lang’s La Mythologie (Paris, 1886). 

3 Angling Sketches, pp. 18 and 35. 1891. 

4 Ode ona Distant Memory of Fane Eyre. Privately printed 
by Clement K. Shorter in 1912. 





spent ‘but two winters and one summer, the 
happiest time of my life, for ever dear and 
sacred in memory’.§ 

The memory was made dearer and more 
sacred by the loss of his best friend, Henry 
Brown, during the time when they were 
students together, which loss is recorded in 
Almae Matres and Clevedon Church: In Memoriam 
H. B. His reading at St. Andrews included the 
English poets, the alchemistical philosophers, 
and many volumes of folk-tales,° and here also 
appeared his first work in print, a poem Sir 
Launcelot, written very much under the in- 
fluence of Morris, in the St. Andrews University 
Magazine for March 1863. 

Shortly after midsummer 1863 Lang left St. 


Andrews to spend a session at Glasgow Univer- : 


sity to qualify for a Snell Exhibition, which he 
obtained in April 1864. That summer he spent 
at Loretto School, Musselburgh, reading 
Greek,” and proceeded in October to Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he resided first in a 
one-windowed room under the pediment in 
the inner quadrangle facing the library, and 
later in rooms in the Turl.® 

At Oxford Lang took a double first in 
Classics and was awarded the Open Fellow- 
ship at Merton in 1868. His latest under- 
graduate ‘discoveries’ in literature had been 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and the French 
Romantic poets, and he was already making 
verse translations from the latter, some of 
which appeared in Dark Blue for March and 


May 1871, a selection of which appeared again © 


with many others at the end of the year in his 
first book Ballads and Lyrics of Old France: and 
other Poems (published 1 January 1872). 

He remained a Fellow of Merton until 1875, 
residing fairly continuously with the exception 
of nearly the whole year 1873 which he spent 
in the south of France under the threat of 





5 Religio Loci, essay in Votiva Tabella (St. Andrews), 
IQII, p. 412. 

6 J. M. Anderson, Library Bulletin of St. Andrews, 
No. 48, vol. v, 1912. 

7 Reminiscences contributed by Lang to R. J. 
Mackenzie’s Almond of Loretto, pp. 38-9, 1905. 

8 ‘Reminiscences of Balliol College’, English Illustrated 
Magazine, Nov. 1893; ‘Coincidences’, Illustrated London 
News, 22 Dec. 1894. 
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lung trouble. In this year he first met R. L. 

~Stevenson at Mentone, and after an initial 
mutual aversion they became fast friends, 
Stevenson coming to stay with Lang at Merton 
some time in the following year. From the 
south of France Lang brought back an old 
carved door-frame which still decorates his 
college rooms. 

It was while he was still at Merton that he 
began his translation of the Odyssey’, though 
this did not appear until 1879, preceded in 
1877 by a privately printed specimen, Book 
VI, translated by Lang alone. 

In 1875 Lang resigned his fellowship, 
married Leonora Blanche Alleyne, and settled 
down to a life of journalism in London, where 
he lived for the rest of his life at 1 Marloes 
Road, Kensington, though in later years he 
spent more and more of his time at St. 
Andrews. 

Of further facts concerning his life there are 
few more to be gleaned beyond the date of 
publication of his books and the various posts 
that he held and degrees that he received, 
such as first Gifford Lecturer at St. Andrews 
1888, and President of the Society for Psychical 
Research 1911, or Hon. D.C.L. St. Andrews, 
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mind is reflected in nearly all that he wrote: 
but it is the ‘melancholy soul’ that appears 
behind the deepest and truest of his writings. 

Another strand is the early death of his friend 
Henry Brown: that is the background to 
Almae Matres and to many of his writings on 
St. Andrews, as poignant even in the essay 
Religio Loci of 1911. 

These are influences that can be traced to 
facts, but an even deeper influence, the inspira- 
tion of nearly all his best original poetry and of 
some of his best imaginative prose, cannot be 
so confidently defined. 

Writing on the publication of Professor 
Blyth Webster’s lecture on Andrew Lang’s 
poetry, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy touched on 
this deeper inspiration and well described it:* 
‘It appeared to me’, he says, ‘that Lang’s 
authentic original note as a serious poet had 
really been a poetic platonism of a fay-like 
kind. He appeared to me then as one whose 
deeper love, out of which he had so seldom 
written, was for the lips that never could be 
kissed: as a poet who, all his life, had been 
homesick for he knew not what, but supposed 
he had often found it in old loyalties and that 
**romance”—boyish, historical, sentimental— 


1885, freedom of Selkirk 1889, Hon. Fellow of which, in his criticism, he defended with such 


Merton 1890, D.Litt. Oxford 1904. : 

He died of angina pectoris at Banchory near 
Aberdeen at 11.50 p.m. on 20 July 1912, and 
was buried at St. Andrews, in the grave which 
he once described as being ‘so dull—you 
couldn’t see over the wall!’ 

Sidney Colvin has described Lang as being 
‘fastidiously correct and reserved . . . on his 
guard, even to affectation, against any show 


‘ of emotion, and constantly dissembling the 


perfervidum ingenium of his race, if he had it, 
under a cloak of indifference and light banter’ ,? 
and starting from the knowledge of this 
peculiarity we lay hold of one of the threads 
that lead through the maze of his complex 
personality to some realization of the true 
Lang. ‘My mind is gay but my soul is melan- 
choly’, he once said of himself, and the gay 





1 W. L. Courtney, ‘A Bibliographical Note on Andrew 
Lang’, English Illustrated Magazine, 1 March 1904. 
2 Sidney Colvin, Memories and Notes, p. 118, 1921. 


witty acrimony. Now and then, however, the 
deeper impulse bubbled over.’ 

It is something of this deeper love that 
appears in nearly all Lang’s most genuine and 
undisguised writings in verse and prose— 
sadly few though these be out of the vast mass 
of his work—which cannot definitely be 
ascribed to that other influence which on 
occasion stirred the ‘melancholy soul’, the 
Border and the Border Ballads: and to illustrate 
we find ourselves quoting from many of his 
best and most moving poems. The sonnet 
Metempsychosis is one of the earliest examples :* 





3 Desmond MacCarthy, ‘Andrew Lang’s Poetry’, 
Sunday Times, 30 Jan. 1938. 

+ Metempsychosis in Ballads and Lyrics of Old France: and 
Other Poems, p. 94, 1872. The text quoted here is the 
revised version from Grass of Parnassus, p. 25, 1888; also 
printed in Poetical Works, vol. ii, p. 16, 1923. The only 
alteration occurs in the fourth line of the sestet which in 
the version of 1872 reads ‘Carven or sung are only shapes 
of thee’. 
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I shall not see thee, nay, but I shall know 
Perchance thy grey eyes in another’s eyes— 
Shall guess thy curls in gracious locks that flow 
On purest brows, yea, and the swift surmise 
Shall follow and track, and find thee in dis- 


guise 
Of all sad things and fair, where sunsets 
glow, 
When through the scent of heather, faint 
and low, 
The weak wind whispers to the day that dies. 


From all sweet art, and out of all old rhyme, 
Thine eyes and lips are light and song to me: 
The shadows of the beauty of all time, 
In song or story are but shapes of thee; 
Alas, the shadowy shapes! ah, sweet my dear, 
Shall life or death bring all thy being near? 


It is the same story in another early sonnet, 
Lost in Hades, the last two lines of which run:! 


Followed, and found her not, and seeking you 
I found you never, dearest, anywhere. 


Another appearance of similar date is in 
the poem of place, A Sunset on Yarrow, where 
the last two verses take on a more personal 
and less visionary form :* 


Far in the south, the summer levin 
Flushed, a flame in the grey soft air: 
We seemed to look on the hills of heaven: 
You saw within, but to me ’twas given 

To see your face, as an angel’s, there. 


Never again, ah surely never 
Shall we wait and watch, where of old we 
stood, 
The low good-night of the hill and the river, 
The faint light fade and the wan stars quiver, 
Twain grown one in the solitude. 


Even more personal is the Ballade of Autumn :* 


We built a castle in the air 

In summer weather, you and I; 

The wind and sun were in your hair— 
Gold hair against a sapphire sky; 





* Lost in Hades in Ballads and Lyrics: p. 95, 1872; 
Poetical Works, ii. 21, 1923. 

2 A Sunset on Yarrow, ibid., p. 97; Poetical Works, i. 27. 

3 Ballade of Autumn in xxii Ballades in Blue China, 
p. 46, 1880; Poetical Works, i. 209. 
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When Autumn came, with leaves that fly 
Before the storm, across the plain, 

You fled from me with scarce a sigh— 
My love returns no more again! 


The windy lights of autumn flare: 
I watch the moonlit sails go by; 

I marvel how men toil and fare, 
The weary business that they ply! 
Their voyaging is vanity, 

And fairy gold is all their gain, 
And all the winds of winter cry, 
“My love returns no more again’. 


Here, in my castle of despair, 

I sit alone with memory; 

The wind-fed wolf has left his lair, 
To keep the outcast company, 

The brooding owl he hoots hard by, 
The hare shall kindle on thy hearth-stane, 
The Rhymer’s soothest prophecy— 
My love returns no more again! 


Lady, my home until I die 

Is here, where youth and hope were slain: 
They flit, the ghosts of our July, 

My love returns no more again! 


Others of similar tone could be quoted, always 
among his best poems: The Ballade of the 
Dream,‘ The Dream,’ Another Way®, and Good-bye,” 
one of the most personal of all these poems, 
which ends: 


This sheaf was spoiled in spring, 

And over long was green, and early sere, 
And never gathered gold in the late year 
From autumn suns, and moons of harvesting, 

But failed in frosts of spring. 


Yet it was thine, my sweet, 
This love, though weak as young corn 
witheréd, 
Whereof no man may gather and make 
bread; 
Thine, though it never knew the summer heat; 
Forget not quite, my sweet. 





4 Ballade of Sleep in Ballades in Blue China, edition of 
1888, p. 69; Poetical Works, i. 224. 

5 A Dream in Grass of Parnassus, p. 58, 1888; Poetical 
Works, iii. 53. 

6 Another Way in Grass of Parnassus, p. 29, 1888; 
Poetical Works, iii. 108. 

7 Good-bye in Ballads and Lyrics, 1872, &c. 
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There is no point in cataloguing here the other seen the sea), he returned to a plague-stricken 
poems in this category, for it would be almost and deserted Ithaca, and, going a-wandering 
impossible to resist quoting from every one again, came to Egypt in search of Helen, the 
that is mentioned. World’s Desire, whom Aphrodite had shown 
Considering the fact that nearly all Lang’s him in a dream. It is a sequel to the Odyssey: 
truest and sincerest poetry proceeds from the ‘Here we tell the ending of that tale, we tell of 
basic idea of lost or disappointed love, there the last seafaring of Odysseus, of his latest 
is a strong temptation to assume that he is_ battle, of his latest love, and the death that 
speaking from personal experience. came upon him from the sea. Back to the 
All that we can say for certain, however, is dawn of time we look with the dim eyes of the 
that the idea of lost love, whether real or world’s elder days, striving to see the sunlight 
imaginary, or perhaps, if we accept Mr. gleam upon the golden helm and hauberk, and 
MacCarthy’s diagnosis, of a love that was _ the fire of burning citadels glitter on points and 
never found, was the secret in the depths of blades of bronze. Wistfully we listen for a 
Andrew Lang’s ‘melancholy soul’. Whether word out of that eager time, for a fragment of 
this ‘mysterious unknown’ was a real person, an ancient song, a murmur of gray tradition, 
or merely some eidolon of the World’s Desire, a woman’s name cried aloud through the din of 
she was the inspiration of nearly all Lang’s battle; the clash of sword on shield, the hurt- 
best work. In his earlier writings there is ling flight of the shafts of sorrow. We listen 
always a feeling of actual sadness connected and we look, and piecing together what we 
with her, for she is usually dead as well as may, we tell of the ending of Odysseus.”* 
lost. ‘Who but dreams now and again of that In keeping with the moral of the whole, 
impossible bliss in regaining a dead friend or Odysseus does not win Helen, for he is deluded 
lover, and who but knows, in waking from by the wiles of Meriamun, and under the 
a dream of the dead, the second and more influence of her seductive arts, swears by 
bitter sorrow of Orpheus? Truly each of us the Snake, the symbol of Evil, instead of by the 
has been an Orpheus when sleep gave back the Star, the symbol of Good, and waking finds 
ghosts, and from each of us the dawn has torn the shape-shifting Meriamun clasped in his 
4 away some Eurydice.’! arms and not the divine Helen. And he does 
. Later, however, she is simply the World’s not find Helen until, wounded to death by 
Desire, the impossible ideal of beauty whom Telegonus, he dies in her arms. And Helen 
everyone has seen but no one has found in this goes forth ‘into the desert and the night .. . 
our little life; the ideal that is so bright to wandering, wandering, till Odysseus comes 
behold, but that is so apt to fade at the touch, again’. 
or slip from the grasp leaving a hollow empti- In considering the book we must not forget 
ness instead. This is the underlying motive of that about two-thirds of the writing is by 
The World’s Desire, the imaginative romance Haggard, and that moreover Lang always 
which Lang wrote in collaboration with Rider kept before him the direct connexion between 
Haggard. The form of the story is that of it and She (‘Meriamun in her vision might 
a rather exciting experiment in romantic have a glimpse of Kér and the Ama Haggers 
fiction, with Helen of Troy figuring as a god- flitting about, etc. That would show the reader 
dess, the Strange Hathor, in Egypt at the time where he was’, Lang writes to Haggard during 
; of the Exodus; of the wicked wiles of Meria- the making of the book); but none the less, 
mun, queen of Egypt, a practitioner in Black the theme is very typical of Lang at his best, 
Magic, and of the adventures that befell and well illustrates his conceptions of romance, 








/ Odysseus when, after his second wanderings while the early chapters, which are almost 
to seek for the land of a people who had never 

( peop 2 Lang’s unpublished ‘Prologue’ to The World’s Desire. 

m MS. in Norwich Castle Museum. 

¥ 1 ‘The Story of the Dead Wife’, Murray’s Magazine, 3 Letter from Lang to Haggard. MS. at Ditchingham 


vol. i, No. 4, April 1887. House, Norfolk (unpublished). 
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entirely his, show the excellence of effect 
created by the Homeric simplicity of style. 

The same simplicity and directness is to be 
found in an early short story, “The Romance 
of the First Radical’, which appeared in 
In the Wrong Paradise, and Other Stories in 1886, 
and is one of the most perfect of Lang’s 
imaginative writings, probably because it is so 
short. 

But Lang’s finest work in imaginative 
romance is his Border fairy story The Gold of 
Fairnilee. This preceded The World’s Desire by 
two years, but owes very little to the inspiration 
of lost love: it grows out of the second fibre of 
the ‘melancholy soul’, the intense devotion to 
the Border and to the ballads and legends of 
that country. This was Lang’s earliest and 
most enduring love, as strong at the end of his 
life as in the early days when he wrote Twilight 
on Tweed and ‘A Border Boyhood’.' 

The spirit and manner of this tale are 
utterly different from those of all his other 
fairy stories; properly speaking it is the only one 
that can be called a romance, indeed Lang 
himself does not call it a fairy story when 
enumerating his attempts in this field, though 
he included it with his first two Pantouflia 
stories in My Own Fairy Book, 1895.” 

The Gold of Fairnilee is one of the most 
sincere of Lang’s works: he was a natural 
romantic permeated by Northern fairy-lore, 
and when the depth of his feeling overcame his 
habitual reserve—when the melancholy soul 
looked forth without the vizor of the gay 
mind—it was in the poignant simplicity of the 
Northern romance (and still more of the Bor- 
der Ballads) that this deep feeling found its 
natural and spontaneous expression. 

This ends the tale of Lang’s prose writings 
wherein his true voice as a romantic is clearly 
heard, though passages in sometimes the most 
unlikely places in his prose or verse contain 
sudden clear echoes of it. He does not himself 
seem to have realized when he was producing 
a work that was different from and on a higher 
level than his usual writings, and only in shorter 





1 Twilight on Tweed in Ballads and Lyrics, p. 91, 1872; 
Poetical Works, i. 32. ‘A Border Boyhood’, essay in 
Angling Sketches, 1891. 

2 Preface to The Lilac Fairy Book, 1910. 
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works could he keep up to the level of his best 
passages. Thus he writes disparagingly to 
Rider Haggard of The Gold of Fairnilee: ‘I dare 
say you would have made more of the Scotch 
treasure, much to Arrowsmith’s advantage, 
but I can’t do fiction: it’s only a lot of childish 
reminiscences of old times in a better place 
than 1 Marloes Road.” 

In his other writings the gay mind hid the 
melancholy soul almost completely; the one is 
seldom altogether lacking, we feel again and 
again that it is there, but the other is the 
visible, tangible part—the iron mask hiding 
we know not what prince of romance. 

Space does not permit of any detailed 
account of Lang’s other works in poetry, 
fiction, and fairy-tale that cannot be classed as 
in the main romantic. Professor Blyth 
Webster has discussed Lang’s poetry as a 
whole so thoroughly and with so much 
appreciation and 
published lecture* that an article of this scope 
could do little but repeat what he has said, 
except as regards the ‘lost love’ poems, with 
which I have already dealt. 

A work that should probably be considered 
here is Lang’s only play, The Black Thief, which 
was privately printed in 1882. This is ‘a new 
and original drama (adapted from the Irish) 
in four acts’, and is probably the rarest of all 
Lang’s writings. None of the big public 
libraries possess copies, nor have I been able 
to trace any copy of it, though I have found 
records of the sale of two, one belonging to 
C. M. Falconer in 1906 and the other, Lang’s 
own, sold in 1913. The subject of the play may 
be one of the Irish fairy tales, possibly “The 
Black Thief and the Knight of the Glen’, 
which is retold in The Red Fairy Book (1890). 
His only other writings in dramatic form 
are short verse playlets, usually humorous and 
very much the work of the ‘gay mind’. The 
best of these is “The New Pygmalion’ which was 
published in Longman’s Magazine for January 
1883 and has never been reprinted: this is a 
very good example of the mixture of romance 





3 Letter to Haggard, unpublished. MS. at Ditching- 
ham House. 

4 Andrew Lang’s Poetry, by A. Blyth Webster. Oxford 
University Press, 1937. 
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and mockery that is typical of Lang, and 
illustrates Rider Haggard’s observation that 
‘his laughter is often enough the sort that is 
summoned to the lips to hide tears in the 
eyes’.' 

And when the deeper feeling has been 
allowed to appear—informing perhaps one 
of the very best of his poems—Lang will laugh 
at it, slight it, mock gently at the muse, 
denying that he is or ever was a poet. Perhaps 
a unique example of this may be found in the 
sonnet ‘She: To H. Rider Haggard’ which he 
prefixed to He wherein he parodies his friend’s 
romance, and yet denies any disloyalty to 
‘our lady Ayesha’. 


She 


Not in the waste beyond the swamp and sand, 
The fever-haunted forest and lagoon, 
Mysterious Kér, thy fanes forsaken stand, 
With lonely towers beneath the lonely moon! 
Not there does Ayesha linger,—rune by rune 
Spelling the scriptures of a people banned,— 
The World is disenchanted: over soon 
Shall Europe send her spies through all the 
land! 


Nay, not in Kér, but in whatever spot, 
In fields, or towns, or by the insatiate sea, 
Hearts brood o’er buried loves and unforgot, 
Or wreck themselves on some divine decree, 
Or would o’erleap the limits of our lot, 
There, in the Tombs and deathless, dwelleth 
SHE! 


This sonnet might have been quoted in the 
early part of this paper as illustrating the 
romance of the lost love and the unobtained 
ideal, for it is ‘the voice of that melancholy 
and disinherited dreamer who was the true 
poet in Andrew Lang’ as surely as Metempsy- 
chosis or Another Way. 

Yet, having written this in all seriousness and 
out of his true inspiration, Lang could mock 
at it and parody it, as he does in a sonnet which 
he wrote on the appearance of Chatres Biron’s 
King Solomon’s Wives (1887) and sent to Rider 
Haggard: 





1 H. Rider Haggard, The Days of My Life, vol. i, p. 225, 
1926 (written in 1912). 

















































Twosh* 


Not ’mid the scamps who swagger in the 
Strand, 

The siren-haunted concert and saloon, 

Mysterious Twosh, thou takest oft a hand 

At double-dummy with some wandering ‘coon’! 

Not there doth Noegood with Fullarder spoon, 

Wrapped in wild music of some brazen band, 

Nay, these proceedings are not opportune, 

But such as the Police would scarcely stand! 


Nay, not in Kérk, (‘barred’ is the sacred ‘spot’ 
Where western waves upon Hibernia wash,) 
But wheresoever merriment is got 
By sportive souls that have a taste for bosh, 
And Sporting Times’s cheer the lonely lot; 
There, (and well worth a shilling), there is 
TWOsH! 


Thus it seems as if Lang were for ever 
struggling to hide his deeper, more personal, 
and truer feelings from finding expression in 
his works (or mocking gently at the works in 
which they did appear), fearing any break- 
down of the reserve and detachment with 
which he came to surround himself more and 
more impenetrably as if he were afraid to 
allow these deeper feelings to come into play. 
He was of a supersensitive nature, and liable 
to extreme depression on the slightest provoca- 
tion; he feared mental suffering—perhaps 
because he knew too well the agony of it. Thus 
even in his sincerest and most heart-felt 
writings he is never tragic: the wistful melan- 
choly of regret, the gentle sadness of dreams 
unfulfilled were his truest feelings. This ex- 
plains why he shrank from the sordid tragedy 
of realist fiction, joking with the laughter that 
hides tears in the eyes that to read Russian 
novels was a needless expense as one could be 
quite depressed enough without their aid; 
demanding always humour to be mixed with 
the sordid or serious content of a novel; 
reading and enjoying tales of past sadness and 
sorrow, for that they were well passed, while 
he shrank from the unrelieved gloom of con- 


2 ‘Twosh. To Hyder Ragged.’ From an unpublished 
MS. in Lang’s hand in a copy of King Solomon’s Wives 
once the property of Rider Haggard, now in my posses- 
sion. 
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temporary realism, from the pessimism of 
Hardy and the unhealthy squalor of Zola. 
Sadness there must be, but let it be the 
melancholy of an unachieved ideal, or the 
poetic sorrow for ‘the lips that never can be 
kissed’: otherwise let us forget when we may 
the tragedy that is so near to all our lives, let 
us find a sweet Nepenthe in reading and 
writing of heroic deeds and of high adventures, 
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of impossible loyalties and of romantic love, 
and in the inevitable happy endings of the 
Fairyworld: let hope and high ideals be ours 
though the realization of them elude us for 
ever, though the heart’s desire and the soul’s 
ambition, 

Rise and flit when slumber flies, 

Following darkness like a dream. 


THE CHILD IN MEDIEVAL ENGLISH VERSE 
By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


T the first scrutiny few figures at once 
childish and lifelike detach themselves 
from the crowded perspective of Plantagenet 
verse, and it seems as if the literature of the 
period might prove in this one regard almost 
as unrewarding as the contemporary arts of 
painting and sculpture. Those stiff Babes on 
the knee of the Blessed Virgin, those angular 
infants on the shoulder of St. Christopher or in 
the pickling-tub of St. Nicholas, have their 
counterpart in the children of Patient Griseldis, 
who are puppets to be wept over; in Little 
St. Hugh, who is hardly more convincing 
than Little Paul Dombey; in Pearl, who, 
with her crown of ‘marjorys and non other 
ston’, has all the remoteness of an allegory 
whether or not she be wholly allegorical. 
Yet if we look again we shall see here and 
there, in narrative, miracle-play, carol, or 
lullaby, small boys and girls who bear the 
forms and the colours of life. Griseldis herself 
is a typical child of the villein class, ‘povrélich 
y-fostred’, a distaff in her hand or maybe a 
bunch of ‘wortés' and other herbés’; she is the 
elder sister of the ‘gurles’ in Piers Plowman 
that ‘greden? after fode’. Isaac in the miracles 
is a very human little person; even the infant 
Jesus smiles, wants to be danced up and down, 
is charmed by the gift of a pair of mittens or 
an oaten pipe. 

Unlike the painter and the sculptor, who 
depicted the Virgin lackeyed by angels and 
regally arrayed, the poet imagined her as a 
young mother singing lullabies or holding her 
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baby up to be admired. Sometimes he will 
invent a colloquy between her and the 
onlooker, sometimes, still more daringly, a 
dialogue between her and her Son. He will ask, 


Fair Maiden, who is this Barn 
That thou bearest on thine arm? 


And she will answer, 
Sir, it is a Kingis Son 
That in heven above doth wonne.’ 
Of the second type there is no more pleasing 
example than the poem in the Balliol MSS. 
(several early versions are known) wherein the 


Mother demands of the Child how she may 
make him ‘right good chere’, and he replies, 


Mary, moder, I pray ye, 
Take me up on-loft 
& in thyn arm 
Thow lappe me warm 
& daunce me now full ofte: 
& yf I wepe 
& will not slepe 
Then syng ‘by, by, lulley, lulley’. 


This refrain, the traditional refrain of the 
secular lullaby, is heard again in the episode 
of the Massacre of the Innocents as enacted 
by the Shearmen and Taylors of Coventry: 
it recurs at the close of each stanza in the sad 
little song commonly called the Coventry Carol 
and chanted in Westminster Abbey to its 
original plainsong setting on Holy Innocents’ 
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Day these many Decembers past. Less 
familiar is the scene in which the mothers 
dandle their babies just before the entry of 
Herod’s soldiers, when the character labelled 
I Womon explains: 


I lolle my chylde wondrusly swete 
And in my narmis I do hyt kepe 
Be-cause thatt yt schuld not crye. 


Though children did occasionally take part in 
the miracle-plays, besides earning pence by 
gathering ivy to deck the ‘pagond’ with, the 
Innocents were probably represented by dolls, 
as was also the Babe in the various episodes 
showing the coming of the Magi, the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, and the Presentation in the 
Temple. None the less, the words spoken by 
the actors often evoke the image of a small 
face breaking into a sudden smile, or small 
hands stretched forth to grasp the gifts 
proffered by the ‘hyrd-men’ or the Kings. 

Says I Pastor to ‘Maré’ in the Coventry 
Corpus Christi play, 


I have nothyng to present with thi chylde 
But my pype: hold, hold, take yt in thy 
hond; 
Where-in moche pleysure that I have fond; 
And now, to oonoure thy gloreose byrthe 
Thow schallt yt have for to make the myrthe. 


II Pastor is bolder: he claps his own hat upon 
the Child’s head, telling him that for ‘weddur’ 
he has no need to complain, 


For wynd ne sun, hayle, snoo and rayne. 


Fashions in rustic headgear changed slowly— 
if at all—in Plantagenet England, and we may 
imagine a hat of the shape shown in the 
Luttrell Psalter, with the brim turned up in 
front and protruding in a peak behind—an 
excellent defence to the neck if not to the face. 
III Pastor, probably the youngest of the 
three, does not himself put his gloves over the 
fingers that would have been lost in them. 


Have here my myttens to pytt on thi hondis, 


he says modestly. Again the Luttrell Psalter is 
helpful, for its morose-looking husbandmen 
wear just such ‘myttens’, shapeless things with 
a division for the thumb only. Hedgers may 
sometimes be seen wearing them to this day. 
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The weavers of Coventry were responsible 
for the Presentation and the Disputation, 
and their civic scribe (or scribes) provided 
them with parts of inordinate pompousness 
and prolixity, yet touched sometimes by de- 
lightful gleams of humanity—and of humour. 
In the scene immediately preceding the earlier 
episode Mary apostrophizes her Son as her 
‘darlyng dere’, and calls him ‘swettur than 
eyver wasse blossum on brere’; and when 
Simeon in the Temple scene congratulates 
Joseph on the beauty of the infant, the good 
old man replies, 


Now, gentill bysschupe, I the pray 
Evyn the verie truth thow woldist me sey, 
Ys nott this a pretté bewey' 
Asse eyer thow hast knone? 
Now, be hym that made both heyvin and hell, 
Thys lyttull myte I love as well 
Asse thogh he were myn oone! 


When next the ‘pretté bewey’ appears he is 
twelve years old, and we see him setting out 
with Joseph and Mary for Jerusalem. Mary 
wishes that they might meet ‘sum vertuos 
cumpany’ on the way, but Joseph is con- 
tented with the companionship of ‘this lad’ : for, 
he says, 

... you nor I canot be sade 
Thatt dey that we hym see. 


He is obviously conceived as a normal, 
lively boy. When he is missed upon the home- 
ward journey his foster-father remarks cheer- 


fully, 
Pardy, dame! he dothe but as othur done; 


Chyldur togedur woll draw nere, 
He woll I warrand overtake us sone. 


The Doctors ‘in there furis fyn’ are inclined 
at first to snub the youthful intruder; they have 
other things to do, they say, than ‘with 
chyldur bordyng? to bee’. Yet they are rather 
surprisingly tolerant and good humoured, and 
in the end they are lost in wonder as to who 
this boy can be, who has spoken to them thus 
‘mystecawlly’. It is all very solemn and 
imposing until realism returns in the person 
of Joseph. The parents have tracked the 
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truant to the Temple; the Doctors have 
suggested that he should remain with them 
there; and then Joseph says firmly, no doubt 
with appropriate action, 


A longe whyle we have hym myst 

And gone he wasse or thatt I wyst: 

And hade I hym wonis be the fyst 
He schall noo more doo soo! 


In the Cycles ‘featuring’ the story of 
Abraham and Isaac the Patriarch’s youngest 
son is shown as an engagingly natural boy, 
affectionate, high-spirited, frightened as his 
fate looms up, almost boisterously gay when it 
is miraculously averted, and in none of them is 
he unmindful of his absent mother; but the 
play in which this latter trait is best exhibited 
belongs to no cycle. It is the charming Brome 
play, so called because the fifteenth-century 
scribe who copied it from an earlier original 
did so at the behest of the lord of the manor of 
Brome, in Suffolk; and it is now easily acces- 
sible to the general reader in the English 
Association Book of Short Plays. 

The opening lines stress the affection of 
Abraham for the child of his old age: 


I love no-thyng so myche i-wisse, 
Except thin owyne selffe, der Fader of blysse, 
As Ysaac her, my owyne swete son. 


The exception fails to satisfy the Almighty, 
and a peremptory angel conveys to Abraham 
the divine command that he must sacrifice 
‘hys yowng sonne, that he love so wyll’. There 
follows a long-drawn-out and really poignant 
scene, which must have brought copious tears 
to the eyes of the audience—an audience 
always on the edge of weeping or laughter. 
There is a touch of Sophoclean irony in Isaac’s 
eagerness to go with his father to the fatal hill, 
his valiant shouldering of the bundle of faggots ; 
and there is real pathos in his gradual percep- 
tion of Abraham’s distress. ‘Why’, he asks, 


bere ye your sword drawyn soo? 
Off yowre countenaunce I have mych wonder. 


Abraham: 
A! Fader of Hevyn, so I am woo! 
Thys chyld her brekys my harte on-sonder. 


When Isaac realizes that he must die his 





first thought is that his mother would intercede 
for him if she were on that ‘hyll’: 


Sche woold knele for me on both hyr kneys 
To save my lyffe, 


he says: but when he learns that these strange 
things are to be done at God’s commandment 
he submits himself with touching resignation. 
*Ye have’, he reminds his father, 


... other chyldryn, on or too, 
The wyche ye schuld love wyll, be kynd;? 


and he adds, rather wistfully, 


I prey yow, fader, make ye no woo, 
For, be I onys ded and fro yow goo, 
I schal be sone out of yowre mynd. 


Ther-for doo owre Lordés byddyng, 
And wan I am ded, than prey for me; 
But, good fader, tell ye my moder no thyng 
Sey that I am in a-nother cuntré dwellyng. 


Small wonder that the Patriarch, in tears, 
tells his son, ‘with thy wordés thow dystempurst 
me’, 

The ram, however, is waiting in the thicket; 
everyone knows that it is there; otherwise the 
tension might become unbearable. The angel 
makes a hasty but decisive appearance, and 
Abraham, full of joy, sends the half-dazed 
Isaac to fetch ‘yon best’. As he obeys, the boy 
prattles happily: 

A, scheppe, scheppe! blyssyd mot thou be 

That ever thow wert sent down heder; 


and it is difficult to blame him for his lack of 
compunction when he exclaims, 


Thow thou be never so jentyll and good, 
Yyt had I lever thow schedyst thi blood, 
Iwysse, scheppe, than I! 
Two more touches of charming naturalness 
occur near the close of the story. Isaac con- 
fesses that never in his life was he so frightened 
as he was ‘at yyn hyll’; he vows, 
I wyll nevermore cum there 
But yt be a-gens my wyll; 
and when Abraham says, 


. .. hom-ward fast now let us goon, 
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he responds eagerly, 


Be my feyth, fader, thereto I grant, 
I had never so good wyll to gon hom 
And to speke with my dere moder. 


True though it be that the infant children of 
Griseldis (in The Clerk of Oxford’s Tale) are 
conventional and unconvincing, Chaucer’s 
manner of telling that tale reveals him as 
exquisitely sensitive to the double appeal of 
childish helplessness and stricken motherhood. 
When the ‘Markis’, to try his wife’s patience, 
sends ‘a maner sergeant’ to carry off her 
first-born, she begs leave to kiss the babe 
farewell; she lulls it in her arms, makes the 
sign of the cross upon its forehead, commits its 
soul to God, Chaucer’s comment is significant: 


I trowe that to a nourice in this cas 
It had been hard this reuthé! for to se; 
Wel myghte a mooder thanne han cryd allas! 


The pathos is heightened still further by the 
appeal of Griseldis when she concludes that the 
grim-featured messenger has orders to murder 
the child: 

... atte leste 
Burieth this litel body in som place 
That beestés ne no briddés it to-race.? 


The same note is struck when, after the 
necessary interval, he returns and bears away 
her second babe, her first-born son: 


. .. She preydé hym that, if he mighte, 
Hir litel sone he walde in erthé grave? 

His tendré lymés, delicaat to sighte, 
Fro fowelés and fro beestés for to save. 


Surely none of the English poets, Ben 
Jonson, Milton, Lamb, Bridges, who have 
written upon the pathetic theme of a dead 
child ever touched it with greater depth of 
feeling or finer economy of phrase. Elsewhere, 
in the person of the Doctour of Phisik, Chaucer 
gives his views upon the unwisdom of allowing 
children to be present at ‘feestés, revels and at 
daunces’ : 


Such thyngés maken children for to be 
Too sooné ripe and boold, as men may se. 
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The comment is obviously inspired by per- 
sonal observation: but what can have lain 
behind the passage that follows, addressed to 
the ‘maistresses’ who had charge of the young 
daughters of ‘lordés’? They have been chosen 
for one of two reasons: either because their fame 
is without spot, or—surprising ‘or’—because, 
knowing ‘wel ynough the oldé daunce’, they 
have put folly from them: but apparently they 
sometimes fall short of their duty, for there is 
a touch of urgency in the poet’s parting 
exhortation 


... therefore for Cristés sake 
To teche hem vertu look that ye ne slake!* 


Two Plantagenet poets, one of the fourteenth 
and one of the fifteenth century, gave a 
backward glance at the small boys they had 
once been. With Langland it was a disil- 
lusioned glance, focused first upon the time 
when his father and his friends had sent him to 
school, 


Tyl ich wyste wyterliche’> what holy wryte 
menede; 


and turning thence to the later—but still 
all-too-early—stage when the death of powerful 
patrons robbed the lanky, dreamy boy of all 
hope of preferment within the church or 
prosperity without. Entirely different is the 
retrospective mood of Lydgate, whose com- 
placent rehearsal of his youthful escapades has 
in it a prophetic smack of Mr. Justice Shallow. 
For the Monk of Bury acknowledges that he 
was 


Like a yong colt that ran without a brydell; 


he invaded gardens and robbed apple-trees, 
sparing ‘nedir hegge ne wall’; loth to learn, he 
loved no ‘besyness’ but ‘pley or merth’. Instead 
of fixing his mind on his lessons he jangled and 
japed, and mocked the passers-by. Going to 
bed and getting up he hated with equal 
fervour, and he preferred playing with cherry- 
stones to kneeling in church. Strange child- 
hood for the man who would in course of time 
pen a book of rules for good behaviour! Or 
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was it? He shows insight into the mentality of 
childhood when he described himself as 


Lyghtly turnyng, wylde and selden sad, 
Wepyng for nowght and anone after glad; 


and he might well have written, though he did 
not write, the lines scribbled by a nameless 
medieval schoolboy on the margin of his 
grammar: 

I would my Master were an hare 

And all my bookés houndés were 

And I myself a jolly hunter— 

To blow my horn I would not spare! 


More than one distinguished authority on 
medieval England lays gloomy stress upon the 
general austerity characterizing the attitude of 
parents and teachers towards the young. They 
cite such instances as the fierce methods 
employed by the mother in How the Good Wif 
tauzte hir dougtir, the frequently smitten head of 
the youthful daughter of Agnes Paston, the 
English habit—unfavourably commented upon 
by foreigners—of placing children in strangers’ 
houses for nurture and education; and they 
might have cited the little girl in Piers Plowman 
who bore the discouraging name of ‘Do-ryght- 
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so-other-thy-damme-shal-the-bete’. No doubt 
there is only too much evidence available in 
support of this view: no doubt the magister 
plagosus ruled in the schoolroom and Solomon, 
King of Israel, in the nursery ; but it is consoling 
to reflect how seldom such evidence is to be 
found in the literature of the time, and how 
numerous are the examples there of strong 
natural affection and even of delightful 
tenderness. In the Babees’ Book and other 
rhymed manuals of etiquette, the tone is never 
harsh, and the admonitions are often kindly— 
indeed, sometimes playfully—conveyed; nor 
can those elders have been very terrible whom 
small boys were urged persistently to question 
as to the meaning of long, difficult words. 
If no children had waxed ‘boold’ through over- 
indulgence Chaucer could hardly have men- 
tioned this as a matter of common experience; 
and, finally, though the identity of ‘Lyte Lowys’ 
still eludes research, it is certain that his ‘bisy 
praier’ to be taught the use of the astrolabe was 
granted—at no small expenditure of time and 
trouble—by a father much burdened by other 
affairs, King Richard’s affairs as well as his 
own. 


THE GRECIAN URN 


UGHT in this frozen love 
Upon a hollow urn, 

Snarved for eternity 

In the slow trap of time, 

I am powerless to move, 

To take her or to return 

To my home beside the sea. 

I am pander to a rhyme. 


Dear broken-hearted ghost, 
Reprieve me from your verse, 
Lift the urn, shatter it— 
That I at last may know 


My mortal uttermost, 

Whether blessing or bitter curse— 
And my heart begin to beat 

And my tears begin to flow. 


For I needs must live and die, 

I must love now or never 

(Before Time prompts ‘Too late’ 
When the actors are stricken dumb). 
Body and soul deny 

This impotent ‘For ever’— 

But I hear her pleading ‘Wait’ 

The louder I bid you ‘Come’. 


PATRIC DICKINSON 
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THE DEAD PILOT 
(First Anniversary) 


HASTY World that Man’s steps would 
outpace, 
Hustling him on with you to reach an end, 
Pause now one instant, grant me that small 
space 
To think upon, commemorate my friend, 
Him that you hurtled to a shadowed place 
Beyond my powers of vision. I intend 
No reprimand—how might I?—whilst his face 
Still smiles rebukeless, still exhorts: ‘Contend!’ 


What is a year within your breath of Time? 

So little to you, World, so much to me 

Who lack the voice, the hand now at my 
side 

That made the avenging of a human crime 

A crusade far beyond necessity, 

A crusade of humility—not pride. 


JOHN GAWSWORTH 


ANGLE BAY 


HE shore was enchanted. 
Softly I walked, 
Fearing to break the spell. 
I’d hated you if you had talked, 
Though I loved you so well. 
But you were silent too. 


I saw the sunlight paint the sand, 
Waking the pebbles to jewelled life. 
God! they were brilliant—blue, 
Crimson, and gold, and green. 
Had you seen? 

I watched you leaning down, 
Lifting a few from the sand 

In your hand. 

Look! Only grey and brown. 
Strange. You raised an eyebrow, and I knew 
You’d seen it too. 


I could not believe in the sea, 

Her lace-edged skirts daintily sweeping 

Over the golden ballroom floor. 

At her breast, the sea birds were surely sleeping 
So soft she was, and fair. 

Something in the air held me spellbound. 

I loved the crouching rocks, each one 

Hid in its shadow a secret pool 

Shyly flirting with the sun, 

As a young wife in her elderly husband’s shade, 
Flirts with the youth for whom she was made. 


We stayed to watch the blueness of the sky 
Turn red, and die. 

And then we left the shore. 

We never spoke a word all through, 

Nor I, nor you, 

And yet I know I’ve never loved you more. 


VIVIEN ALCOCK 


ON A GREAT BATSMAN 


S the gull conceals in easeful glide 
The inborn gift to curb and ride 
The gale, merging the sea-wind’s force 
With lovely movement on a chosen course, 
So, in timed swoop, he moves to charm 


The ball, down-swirling from the bowler’s arm, 


Along some glissade of his own creation, 
Beyond the figures’ black and white rotation. 
Recorded centuries leave no trace 
On memory of that timeless grace. 


JOHN ARLOTT 
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THE PYRE 
So lovely there No offering there; 
It was, Thy autumn day— But break-vow twigs and sprays, 
Nothing to say Bent, brittle ways, 


That could betray the silent loveliness 
Or render less 

The beauty—the translucent holiness— 
About my way. 


Solitude there 

Never more pearled has shone 

By lichened stone, 

Nor lighted on the torn and crimson briar. 
I made a fire 

For thin blue smoke—a little incense pyre 
I heaped, alone. 


Creeping delay’s most subtle bryony 
And rot-wood ‘T’— 

Leavings of summer’s careless husbandry— 
They fed the blaze. 


No soilure there 

But fire did purify; 

And thence (clean utterly 

Where the sweet ashes lie, in sunny death) 
Uprose a breath— 

A quiet ascent of praise, a silver wraith,— 
To the still sky. 


K. M. BAXTER 


ON THE MOOR 


N the high down ’neath the sky’s frown 
O’er the moor’s brown 
Swings a low tree, with laughter. 


In the tree’s boughs with sweet carouse 
From its wee house 
Sings a lone bird, with laughter. 


And its sound fills all the quiet hills, 
All the hurrying rills, 
And my heart too, with laughter. 


But it’s my delight and my love’s sunlight 
Make the air bright, 
Fill the tree and the bird with laughter. 


ALLEN HAVENS 


TRAVEL-TALK 


S the calm measured voice speaks on 
Fades all reality, fades memory, dies 
All consciousness of time, 
And at the window, not the icy rain 
But the soft plumes of palm trees where small 
monkeys go 
Screaming and twittering. 
The winding drive is lost 
In rioting creepers flinging fleshy hands 
Even to the verandah, even to the cool 
Of the verandah of our white stone house, 
Our old Portuguese house, tiled with dark red. 
From here, this wooden lattice see the en- 


circling flowers 


Where the exotic butterflies, hazy with nectar, 
grow 


Sleepy under the brilliant sun, 

The terrace and the pool, 

The shallow steps where yesterday the jaguar 
crouched, 

And far beyond, the outer jungle falling down 
the slope 

To the sea, blue in the distance; dazzling it lies 

Under the sun, dancing the sunny sea, 

Wavering like blue fire in the hollow bay. 

It is an old house, Portuguese; the tiles are red, 

And every wall reflects the bright 

Static white light, 

And there are balconies with yellowing marble 
stairs, 

And shadowy verandahs full of jungle scents 

And the faint pingling of an old guitar 
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The woman plays after the darkness falls, 
After darkness on the dim verandah. 
Hark! there cries the jaguar 

Lurking still in the garden’s depths. 
Plaintively the music steals 


TRAVEL-TALK 


Down the half-drugged senses— 

And the tremendous stars flame in the night. 

One hangs so close it swims 

Among the moving palm-fronds, one great 
tropic star. 


DOROTHY ALLEN 


TRANSMUTATION 


GAZE into the iow, green sky 
, That rolls around me shadow-dim, 
Drawn by the leaves that, cringing, cry 
With fear to flee the limb. 


And ponder how we mortals cling 

To life as leaves to their green world, 
Dreading the moment time must bring 
When we depart, death-hurled. 


A torn-leaf cauldroned in the breeze, 
Down-feathering with fitful speed 
Finds, in a rapture of heart-ease, 
Green silence in the mead. 


So my dear bond ‘vith earth will break; 
But, Lord, I wonder, shall I find 

As little change as this green flake, 
When death comes like the wind? 


WILFRED H. BARTLETT 


THE POET 


E Poet suffers divine sounds. 
(Thus must it ever be!) 
He hears the swirl of the robes of God 
Where another hears the sea. 


The poet suffers divine sights. 
Crimson the colour glows 

In ruby drops through plaited thorns 
Where another sees a rose. 


The poet suffers divine words 
(How often his own are wrong). 
Caught in a web of infinite joy 
He weaves them into a song. 


The poet suffers divine thoughts, 
And the poet-king would know 
When he tangled lilies about his harp 
Millenniums ago— 


That music, colour, light, and peace 
Would stream from a low roof tree 
Cadenced to One Incarnate WORD, 
The Poet of Galilee. 


MARY WINTER WERE 


PROFESSOR DOVER WILSON’S FALSTAFF* 


By G. STEWART GRIFFITHS 


E aim of Professor Dover Wilson’s book 

is to recapture what happens in Henry IV, 
Parts 1 and 2. The play’s the thing, as it was 
performed and interpreted by Shakespeare’s 


© The Fortunes of Falstaff, by J. Dover Wilson, C.H. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1943; pp. viiit+-143. 
6s. 
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own company. The method of approach to 
the play owes a good deal to the example of 
Greg and Pollard, but Professor Wilson has 
found his main editorial inspiration in 
Dr. Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare of 1765, 
especially in the view taken there of the two 
main characters, Falstaff and Prince Hal. This 
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he feels is much more objective and balanced 
than those of later romantic critics, such as 
Morgann, Hazlitt, and Bradley. 

Professor Wilson views the two plays as a 
simple morality-chronicle. The subject, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, is the achievement of 
honour and the vindication of the majesty of 
Law by the prodigal prince, and the over- 
coming of cynicism, Riot and Vanity in that 
ancient Vice and gray Iniquity, Falstaff. This 
is on the whole Johnson’s view, and it is based 
mainly on the action of the plot and the 
practical morality of its scheme. Professor 
Wilson traces the growth of the Falstaff myth, 
for, like Faustus, Falstaff existed in lower and 
simpler forms before Shakespeare’s incarnation 
of him, from early morality-interludes, through 
Sir John Oldcastle and on into the Colossus of 
romantic criticism, whom Professor Wilson 
sees as bestriding the shattered fabric of 
Shakespeare’s play. Professor Wilson argues 
that this disjoining of the frame of things, this 
defiance of order, course, proportion, season, 
form is not Shakespeare’s intention and is not 
the effect of his play. He sees no strain or 
violence, no intolerable tension in the working 
out of the moral, the correction and punish- 
ment of Vice, Vanity, and Riot, and the 
conversion and reclaiming of the Prodigal Son 
to duty and responsibility. The argument is 
interesting and helpful in illustrating the 
workings of Shakespeare’s intentions, his skill 
and artifice. What it misses is his inspiration. 

Of course Falstaff has been misunderstood, 
misrepresented, and idealized by enthusiasts. 
He is a rare type in English literature. Looking 
round for someone psychologically like him 
I can think of no one nearer than the old 
Cossack in Tolstoy’s The Cossacks whom the 
priggish young author so admires as the 
natural normal man. He is about Falstaff’s age 
and has his moral constitution, with his moods 
of pietistic remorse and a certain impish artist’s 
mockery lurking in the subconscious. He 
has also Falstaff’s capacity for debauchery, 
for real and self-purging excess. He has, 
too, a good deal of Falstaff’s instinctive 
sincerity. Among the critics perhaps Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has shown the deepest under- 
standing of Falstaff, again of the instinctive 
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element, the genuine naiveté. Another good 
hint was dropped by Bradley when he 
suggested a kinship between Falstaff and 
Cleopatra. Both of them hold idleness their 
subject, both have the capacity for exhausting 
the moment, for excess, for pure instinctive 
living, for play. 

Professor Dover Wilson’s achievement is 
like that of Prince John. He has simply 
resisted Falstaff’s spirit. Over Falstaff’s letter 
he mutters with Queen Victoria ‘We are not 
amused’, and he takes the dignity of the Lord 
Chief Justice, a perfect Shakespearian stooge, 
more seriously than that dignitary does him- 
self. He conceives that the Prince scores in 
that opening bout with Falstaff, which for 
Professor Wilson strikes the keynote of the 
whole relationship between the two men. In 
this scene though, the Prince does not score on 
points. It is true that he provokes, teases, and 
goads Falstaff. For him to succeed here he 
would have to disturb Falstaff. It is Falstaff 
who provides the temperament, the instrument; 
he is the lyre, and what a thinking reed he is 
after all, even in playful parody! The Prince’s 
opening is intentionally rather coarse-tex- 
tured bravura, what might be called Dryden’s 
swashbuckling lyric vein. How much more 
delicate, purer, and finer is Falstaff’s rejoinder: 
‘Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, 
Minions of the moon’—what a magnificent 
climax of bathos is his whole speech! But the 
texture of it belongs to the Arcadia. Again the 
good humour of Falstaff here! The complete 
abandon to each mood, an act of courtesy to his 
persecutor! Of course Falstaff refuses to argue 
or takeseriously the hints of Hal, a friend cooling, 
and Hal throws up the sponge in despair. 

It is the same with Professor Wilson’s reading 
of the scene with the Lord Chief Justice and 
that of Falstaff’s turning the tables on Mrs. 
Quickly when she brings her action against him 
in Part 2. Of course Sir John is legally and 
morally in the wrong, but the Lord Chief 
Justice is human and vulnerable, and that 
Falstaff can formalize and humanize and 
sustain the situation is itself unalloyed triumph. 
Moreover it is a triumph of spirit and of 
resource. There is no need to go to 
Mrs. Quickly’s epitaph on Falstaff to see 
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that Sir John with all his faults is the idol 
and the romance of her life. That is the point 
of the scene; Falstaff is Mrs. Quickly’s 
‘gentleman’. In serving him she in her way 
subjugates and secures him. She has her re- 
ward and not in filthy lucre, and this is 
surely the way Shakespeare meant the scene to 
be taken. 

An equally great defect in Professor Wilson’s 
treatment of Falstaff is the failure to appreciate 
the intellectual freedom and the plastic 
imaginative power at the service of instinct 
which he shows at every juncture. Only 
Mr. Shaw has done justice to Falstaff as the 
one adult sensible man in Shakespeare, 
undeluded, clear-sighted, with intelligence 
serving vital impulse. Falstaff on ‘Gravity’ is 
exactly at one with Nietzsche and with Sterne. 
As critic of the little vicious circle of squire and 
flunkey, as the observer of war, and as the 
touchstone of personal quality, Falstaff is sound 
and sane. His view of Hotspur is exactly 
borne out by those close-up personal and 
domestic scenes—pure comedy of humours— 
which reveal the true Hotspur when Falstaff 
is not present. And his view of Prince John is, 
I believe, acceptable even to Professor Wilson. 

It is true he overrates the twinkle in Hal’s 
eye and the twitching humorous lip, but this 
is a redeeming error. 

The other main theme of Professor Wilson’s 
book, his vindication of Hal, suffers in the same 
way. This time intentions are taken for inspira- 
tion. Of course, there is spirited excellent work 
in the part of Hal, but it is fatally flawed. 
Mr. Shaw has already dealt in passing with 
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Hal’s pretensions to heroism and honour. 
The real trouble lies in the peculiar nature of 
honour. Its paradoxical nature has been 
defined in the Courts of Love and incarnated 
in many a medieval remance. It is the dilemma 
of the gentleman. All the real gentlemen are 
tragic Quixotic figures in life as in fiction. 
Sidney, Falkland, Gordon, and T. E. Lawrence 
are historical examples. All of them are 
victims; Hal is not of their company. Now Hal 
at the start of the play has turned from the 
Court to low London life. Shakespeare gives 
him very much the real thing as he gave it in 
Measure for Measure, and, as in that play, it 
turns out in all its depravity to make some 
claim on our affections and sympathy. It is, 
in fact, rankly human. Henry in the early 
soliloquy and in the scene with the drawers is 
already critical of it as ‘idle’ and ‘unyoked’. 
What happens to Hal is the very thing that 
Shakespeare surely feared most, the dehumaniz- 
ing effect of power, the development of that 
potential flaw to prevent which his gentle 
Brutus decided on Caesar’s death. Shake- 
speare could not make this transition graceful, 
and he prefers to cut the knot brutally at the 
end, forewarning us with the priggish soliloquy 
in which Hal anticipates his reformation, 
blushing through his faults! 

Unconsciously Professor Wilson has betrayed 
that very political colouring in his criticism 
which he has condemned in earlier critics, 
and it has played havoc with his interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s play, presenting the most 
humorous work in English drama as a 
political morality play. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
WAR-TIME—AND AFTERWARDS 


N inspiring delight to me—and I am sure 

to many others—was to read in the Spring 
number Mr. Guy Boas’s splendidly apprecia- 
tive view of the stage’s war-time achievement. 
As he suggested, it is amazing that after nearly 
five years, during which every nerve has had to 
be strained to fulfil an urgent national task, 


our theatre should be more alive, popular, and 
hopeful than at any time since the century was 
young. Whatever one may find lacking in the 
supply, there is no question about the demand. 
What has happened is that a new genera- 
tion, both in and out of uniform, has awakened 
to the need and value of the living drama. 
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Those of us who, like myself, have had reason 
to keep in touch with practically everything 
that is and has been going on in the theatre 
through three wars and between and before 
them, cannot but recognize the difference. 
The South African campaign had com- 
paratively little effect in this direction—not 
nearly so much as had the social changes of the 
time. From 1914 to 1918, on the other hand, 
our theatre was curiously dissatisfying to the 
more or less seriously minded playgoer. It was 
in some respects in a much better position to 
produce good work than at present. It had 
the field to itself. The cinema was only just 
arriving as a treat for children—a reward for 
pennies warmed by little hands. A goodly 
batch of the Victorian and Edwardian 
dramatists—Pinero, Jones, Barrie, Gals- 
worthy, Sutro, Haddon Chambers, and others 
—were still alive and writing. The strain 
upon the personnel of ‘the profession’ was 
nothing like so great as it is. There was no 
entertainment tax. The official word was 
that the stage should carry on. 

What was the result? Chu Chin Chow, 
The Maid of the Mountains, A Little Bit of Fluff, 
and Romance ran for over a thousand nights, 
and Peg o My Heart, Daddy Long-legs, and 
The Bing Boys for over five hundred. Barrie did 
come along with Dear Brutus and A Kiss for 
Cinderella, and one or two lovely little studies 
like The Old Lady Shows Her Medals and The 
New Word. None the less he thought war-time 
an appropriate period for Rosy Rapture. The 
theme of Pinero’s war-time play, The Big Drum, 
was not valour but publicity. It was a not- 
surprising failure. Galsworthy’s A Bit o’ Love 
ran for a few performances. Its plea for a 
clergyman with a faithless wife did not, either 
way, vitally influence the war effort. Shaw’s 
Pygmalion was running when the war started. 
He was not to break out again to any important 
purpose during hostilities. Haddon Chambers 
supplied Sir Charles Hawtrey with an agree- 
able comedy-part in The Saving Grace, but 
nothing more. In the main, the old dramatists 
broke down. Most of them never recovered, 
though Shaw was still to write Saint Joan 
and The Apple Cart, and Barrie was yet to 
give us Mary Rose. Save for a few pleasant 
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comedies and light entertainment generally, 
the last war was, theatrically speaking, a 
fade-out. The men who were going to write 
the plays which belonged to it—like Ashley 
Dukes, with his Man with a Load of Mischief, 
and R. C. Sherriff with his Journey's End—were 
still in the fighting line. Noel Coward, also a 
soldier at the Armistice, came along in the 
*twenties, and the ‘bright young things’ 
gathered round. Even then one never felt, as 
one does now, that this was a great beginning 
of a great era for drama. It seemed just a 
kind of flickering afterglow. 

How entirely in contrast is the outlook now, 
after a struggle which has already lasted half 
a year longer than its predecessor, and opened 
with an attempt on the part of the Government 
to blot out the theatre altogether! Whether 
the elder dramatists of to-day are capable of 
responding to the new needs does not matter 
much. We are not relying on them. So, too, 
with the actual plays which have prospered up 
to the present. One need not claim a great 
deal for all of them. We can be content to 
agree with the tributes Mr. Boas has so 
justly paid to Blithe Spirit, Quiet Week-end, and 
others. One undoubted classic of British—can 
we not, with Scotland’s connivance, call it 
‘English’ ?—drama has emerged in Mr. Bolfry. 
Priestley and Rattigan are at least in the march 
past. But all this, encouraging though it may 
be, does not fully suggest the underlying state of 
affairs. What does matter is a consciousness at 
every point that our theatre is being born 
again. It is preparing for immense develop- 
ments. The rush on the part of young play- 
goers for Shakespeare, Shaw, Restoration and 
Victorian classics—anything that can help to 
a knowledge of what is practically a new art 
to them—is significant beyond calculation. 
Quite apart from popular London shows stands 
out the fact that there are up and down the 
country well over fifty repertory theatres—the 
great majority of them a definite product of 
war-time. This means that in practically every 
town of any size there is a little cluster of people 
who are in their scanty leisure studying and 
producing, as well as enjoying, what is good 
and lasting on the living stage. 

One of the chief and most cheering signs of 
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the new life coming to the theatre is our 
recognition of the work which has been and is 
being done by American dramatists and actors. 
There is apparent in many quarters a com- 
pletely new aspect of transatlantic comradeship 
in the theatre, as in all things. One can recall 
hearing not many years ago actual expressions 
of regret when American plays won deserved 
success on this side. Something of the same 
feeling, too, used occasionally to be recorded 
when an English play captured special attention 
in the United States. To a certain extent, of 
course, this was only evidence of a healthy 
spirit of sporting rivalry. Anyhow, it was an 
attitude for which there is no longer any need. 
The officers and men of the U.S. Forces have 
flocked to our theatres everywhere during this 
last season. They were a mainstay of Donald 
Wolfit’s Shakespearian revivals at the Scala. 
They have helped Robert Atkins’s apron-stage 
productions at the Stratford-upon-Avon Festi- 
val to beat every record for attendances. 
This is something quite new. It will have an 
enormous effect upon dramatic relations 
between our American cousins and ourselves 
after the war. Conversely, the American plays 
that have been presented over here during 
this war-time have had an appeal beyond 
anything one remembers, even in the days 
when Augustin Daly’s ‘company of comedians’ 
were an annual joy. Setting Mr. Bolfry aside 
in a place by itself, my awards for plays I have 
most enjoyed in London during the war would 
go to Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Ardrey’s 
Thunder Rock, Sherwood’s There Shall Be No 
Night, and Lillian Hellman’s The Watch on 
the Rhine—all American plays, not to mention 
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Paul Vincent Carroll of the The Old Foolishness 
and Shadow and Substance, the Dundalk school- 
master who wrote in America and lives in 
Glasgow. I should like to add that the acting 
of Alfred Lunt and our own Lynn Fontanne 
suggests an Anglo-American marriage in 
talent as happy as that which has brought 
these exquisite artists together in real life. 

My feeling is that the time will come, and 
that soon, when we shall have to revise 
altogether our definition of the meaning of the 
word ‘English’ from a dramatic point of view. 
It will have to include several forms of what 
one may call ‘hundred-per-cent American’: 
Yiddish drama—as produced both in New 
York and in London—cannot, of course, be 
classed as English, any more than could French, 
Russian, or German. But a certain number of 
so-called ‘Americanisms’—not a few of which 
are, as we all know, based on the language of 
our own seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
ancestors—are no less truly English than our 
own dialects. Now and then it is easier to 
understand an American fresh from his native 
hemisphere than a rural visitor from one of 
our own shires. Only this season many of us 
have been seeing a play in broad Yorkshire 
dialect—Uncle Harry—written by Thomas Job, 
a Welshman, and first produced at Yale 
University. Is Uncle Harry not to be re- 
garded as an English play? If it is not, one 
almost sympathizes with the enthusiastic young 
soldier from Oklahoma who gave it as his 
opinion that Shakespeare wrote ‘good 
American’. He meant it as a compliment. He 
saw nothing queer about it. Why should he? 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Aspects of Classical Legend and History in 
Shakespeare. By F. S. Boas. Annual Shake- 
speare Lecture of the British Academy 1943. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 

The interest aroused by his study of the 
classical influences on Marlowe’s work in his 
recent book on that poet suggested to Dr. Boas 
this happy choice of subject for the Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture. 


In it he is concerned, as he says, mainly with 
the stream of classical allusions that runs 
through the Shakespearian canon, and remarks, 
‘the more that I am convinced of the drama- 
tist’s absorbing interest in classical lore, the less 
can I trace signs of intimate first-hand famili- 
arity with the Roman masters of poetry and 
prose’. From so good a scholar and profound a 
student of Elizabethan literature as Dr. Boas, this 
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conclusion must carry conviction. The amazing 
thing is what Shakespeare did with his second- 
hand classical knowledge—taking all hints to 
make marvellous use of them, as, for instance, 
when, having read in North’s Plutarch that Brutus 
was a good speaker and affected the laconic 
style, he turns the bare statement to such good 
account in the compact speech we all know. 
And indeed no English writer has entered more 
fully into Roman history, or shown a deeper 
insight into Roman character. 

He had, as Dr. Boas says, ‘an instinctive 
conception of the integrity, the “gravitas”? and 
“pietas” of the typical Roman character’. 

I do not quite understand, therefore, why 
Dr. Boas submits that the acid test of the 
quality of Shakespeare’s humanism is to be 
found rather in the numerous classical allusions 
scattered throughout the plays than in the 
Roman plays themselves. 

Surely we feel that the quality of Shake- 
speare’s classical knowledge, which, as Dr. Boas 
says, ‘seemed to have seeped into his subcon- 
scious self’, is more deeply revealed in the 
Roman plays than anywhere else in his writ- 
ing. 

The frequent classical allusions in other 
plays can be accounted for on general grounds. 
The new learning from Italy had reached 
England in its full force, and the trim and 
handy editions of the Classics that poured 
from the Aldus Press at Venice were in the 
possession of every ‘Italianate’ nobleman and 
gentleman whose tastes and interests it was the 
serious business of Shakespeare to indulge, and, 
besides, he had always at his elbow the stimulat- 
ing scholarship of Ben Jonson. One has only 
to think also of the popularity of a book like 
The Anatomy of Melancholy—published indeed a 
few years after Shakespeare’s death, but 
certainly in course of composition during his 
lifetime—to realize how large the old world of 
Greece and Rome bulked in men’s minds at 
this period. The storehouse of its wisdom had 
become the magnetic centre of their intellectual 
life. 

Among the many interesting points that 
Dr. Boas brings out in his review of the 
classical allusions that run through the plays, 
is Shakespeare’s consciousness of the greatness 
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of Julius Caesar, in which he was somewhat 
alone in contemporary thought. 

It is strange that so great a critic as Brandes 
should have written that because of his lack 
of historical detail and culture the incompar- 
able grandeur of Caesar left Shakespeare 
unmoved. 

In this pronouncement, it is true, he is 
writing about the play Julius Caesar, having 
failed to see what Dowden brings out so well, 
that the spirit of Caesar is the dominating 
power of the tragedy. 

That Shakespeare realized the full stature of 
the man would have been clear to Brandes had 
he kept in mind the frequent allusions to 
Caesar that Dr. Boas cites from other plays. 

In the course of his lecture Dr. Boas also 
gives some delightful examples of Shake- 
speare’s readiness to ‘make game’ of classical 
legends. 

Among them I wish he had included: ‘You 
would be another Penelope; yet they say all 
the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths’ (Cor., Act 1, sc. 3). 

What did the audiences in the Globe and the 
Blackfriars make of all the classical references? 
asks Dr. Boas. Here is one that I venture to 
think that the groundlings would have 
‘spotted’. 

Dr. Boas ends his fascinating lecture on a 
serious and wistful note. In the brave new 
world that we are promised, and under a new 
order of education, will a generation arise 
ignorant of the heritage of classical literature 
so closely woven into Shakespeare’s work? 
Happily there seems to be a deeply founded 
instinct in human nature to keep alive what is 
greatest in man’s achievement. 

GEORGE COOKSON 


John Skelton, Poet Laureate. By IAN A. GorDOoN. 
Melbourne University Press; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. 

In every nursery Who killed Cock Robin? is 
said and sung. But of all considerable English 
poets its inspirer, Skelton, is probably the 
least known. A large proportion of his writing 
is topical; part of it belonged to the decaying 
school of the followers of Chaucer, and Italian 
style and forms introduced shortly after his death 
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by Wyatt and Surrey quickly left his newer 
verse out of date. So he founded no school 
(though he had a nameless imitator in 1589), 
and Pope, who had probably only read the 
Tunning of Eleanor Rumming, could satirically 
observe that 

Heads of Houses beastly Skelton quote. 


As ‘beastly Skelton’ he has been too often 
thought of, in spite of Dyce’s great edition of 
1843. Soomnivorous an appreciator and so good 
acritic as Saintsbury could say that ‘it is difficult 
to see why this fit of stuttering should have 
come upon English’, Mr. Robert Graves’s 
imitation and spirited defence of the old poet 
were particularly welcome, and so is this study 
of his life and works by Professor Gordon. 

For he was more than the jester Tudor 
tradition made of him, using his name as a peg 
on which to hang funny stories; and more than 
a satirist. He was (in flashes only, it must be 
admitted) a true poet. Lines like 


Star of the morrow gray, 
The blossom on the spray, 
or 
I have graved her within the secret wall 
Of my true heart, to love her best of all, 


are authentic poetry; and there are many of 
them; while of his religious pieces Wofully 
Arrayed shows deep feeling as well as lyric art. 
This poem has been rejected by one critic from 
the canon, but, as Professor Gordon shows, on 
the most inadequate evidence. It is a pity that 
he adds to his defence of its authenticity the 
astonishing remark that ‘there is little that is 
personal in the poem—only a few great spirits 
could achieve a direct personal relation with 
God in the Middle Ages’. 

But Skelton made three great discoveries, 
though as one born out of due time, dis- 
coveries which Professor Gordon has not fully 
realized. The first, a rediscovery from Piers 
Plowman (with the addition of rhyme), is the 
open or concealed anapaestic stress of common 
English speech. For Skelton, thinks Professor 
Gordon, and this seems probable, stood for 
the new middle class; in his own words, as he 
walked he heard the people talk, and his 
‘Skeltonics’ are the popular vernacular— 
mixed with scraps of Latin, as became a clerk. 


The trick was not rediscovered till Christopher 
Ansty wrote his New Bath Guide; in Ingoldsby 
we see it in full flower. No doubt writing for 
music helped here. 

Secondly Skelton is the ancestor of our 
peculiarly English tradition of nonsense litera- 
ture; what but Skeltonics are our ‘potted 
biographies’? 

Thirdly he discovered the joy of words, and 
especially of alliteration and rhyme. He 
anticipates euphuism in such prose as ‘delect- 
ably licked a little of the licorous electuary of 
lusty learning’; like Rabelais, he piles up 
synonyms; one rhyme suggests another, and 
he goes on and on, in this somewhat resembling 
the contemporary French writers of ‘blasons’. 

If Professor Gordon might have made more 
of such points as these, he has produced a very 
thorough analysis of Skelton’s career, of his posi- 
tion between the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, of his poems, and notably of his debt in 
Philip Sparrow to the Goliardic tradition and 
the Mass of the Birds, and of the development 
of his satire on Wolsey. He gives useful lists of 
the poet’s chronology, of editions, of the works 
as enumerated by Bale, of MSS., and of 
writings on the poet. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


‘English Literary Criticism: The Medieval Phase. 


J. W. H. Arxins. Cambridge Universi 

Press. 125. 6d. 

Despite Professor Atkins’s known gift of 
clear exposition (he describes his present 
book as an ‘outline’), these two hundred pages 
will, on the whole, strike most readers as 
difficult: so little is conveyed to most of us by 
names like Alcuin and the Johns of Salisbury 
and of Garland. But though Professor Atkins’s 
outline will receive its most worthy reviews from 
the learned magazines, the general reader may 
be confidently recommended not to neglect it. 
For, in the first place, even among the little- 
known medieval ‘critics’ themselves come 
writers such as Bede, Chaucer, and Skelton 
(why, by the way, does Professor Atkins omit 
Gavin Douglas?) And, in the second place, 
the excellent chapter called ‘Conclusion’ is 
mainly concerned with linking to these 
medieval critics the Elizabethan ones. About 
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the Elizabethans we all know much, and are 
getting used to the experience of being taught 
more. There has been a revolution in Eliza- 
bethan studies during the present century. 
Instead of seeing the Elizabethans as gay and 
free as singing birds, we see them as cunning as 

ts. American scholars and some English 
ones have retrieved for us much of the sophisti- 
cated learning which lies in and behind their 
writings. And now comes Professor Atkins 
linking them to their past by more chains still: 


To all appearances [the medieval writers 
produce] little more than mere prolegomena 
or preliminary remarks on literature. .. . 
[The] results nevertheless point to an expand- 
ing tradition, giving expression to new ideas 
and theories, and revealing an attitude of 
mind which was intensified, but not origi- 
nated, at the sixteenth-century Renascence. 


And, again, 

Questions relating to the constitution of 
the vernacular, to the nature of poetry and 
the poetic function, and the importance of 
allegory as an element of poetry, all these 
were matters which had been broached in 
medieval times, and were [later] subjected 
to further and more detailed consideration. 


But, all the same, we must not read this 
book as if it were concerned only with ‘shadows 
before’. And not even merely because of the 
light it throws on the medieval poets, Chaucer 
and the rest. We must read it also because the 
medieval critics are worth listening to on their 
own account. (As, for instance, when we find 
John of Salisbury agreeing with Horace that 
use and custom, as in matters of law, are the 
ultimate authority in matters of diction; and 
that custom can kill and revive words as it likes.) 

I have one fault to find with Professor Atkins: 
he is too apt to assume the standpoint of our 
own times. He notes, for instance, an ‘absence 
of artistic criteria’ when he finds medieval 
critics putting Statius on an equal footing 
with Horace, for example. But may not 
this absence of criteria be rather the absence of 
nineteenth- or twentieth-century criteria and 
the presence of others ? So late as the eighteenth 
century, one recalls, Pope placed Statius 
second among the Roman poets to Virgil; and 
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no one would dare accuse Pope of a lack of 
artistic criteria. One can give it as a safe rule 
for the historian of criticism that artistic criteria 
exist behind all literary judgements; and one 
can give it as a safe tip to him that it is part of 
his job to find them. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


The Nature of Literature. By THomas CLARK 
Pottocx. Published by the O.U.P. for the 
Princeton University Press. 18s. 6d. 

What do we mean by ‘Literature’? Most 
readers, probably, would reply pat with some 
such definition as: ‘Literature consists of 
significant experiences communicated in a 
memorable way—poetry, fiction, drama, and 
so on.’ But such an answer would not 
satisfy Mr. Pollock. What do we mean by 
‘experience’? and significant in what sense? 
How does literature communicate? What 
exactly is a ‘memorable way’? And why has 
the term been restricted, as it demonstrably 
has been in the last hundred and fifty years, to 
special types of writing? 

A theory of literature adequate to answer 
such questions is obviously fundamental to all 
writing about literature—literary criticism, liter- 
ary history, aesthetics. In formulating his own 
particular theory Mr. Pollock follows two main 
lines of inquiry: first, he endeavours to define 
in terms of modern linguistic science (seman- 
tics) the chief characteristics of the language 
of literature; and secondly, he attempts to 
distinguish between the two primary uses of 
language, the literary and scientific. Briefly 
and crudely expressed, the theory that emerges 
from his analysis can be reduced to the follow- 
ing statements: Literature is a process whereby 
a writer, utilizing to the full the evocative 
qualities of language, can stimulate and control 
in the reader an experience similar to, though 
not identical with, his own experience. This 
marvel of transmitted or recreated experience 
is possible since we have all acquired condi- 
tional responses to and with words. Science, 
on the other hand, abstracts from experience 
and communicates these abstractions ina 
language strictly limited to the referential 
meaning of words. 

As an explanation of the process of com- 
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munication involved in literature, Mr. Pol- 
lock’s book is penetrating, detailed, and 
thoroughly stimulating: the analysis is at all 
points corroborated with a wealth of psycho- 
logical and semantic reference that is evidence 
of a wide and completely assimilated reading. 
The major inadequacy of the theory is that it 
has comparatively little to say about the con- 
tent of literature beyond the fact that it is an 
actual experience of the writer and not, as in 
science, an abstraction. But what types (or 
qualities) of experience compel men to write 
poetry, drama, and fiction? To what extent 
and how are those experiences (admittedly 
registered in the individual consciousness of the 
writer) produced, shaped, and conditioned by 
social forces? How far (a question forced on 
our attention by the tortured strivings of a 
writer like James Joyce) do the limitations and 
potentialities of literary language itself neces- 
sitate a selection of experience? 

A further, though minor, weakness of the 
book is its discursiveness. For instance, there is 
no more necessity for the lengthy exposition of 
Pavlov’s theories than—to mention smaller 
points—for the commonplace remarks about 
the peculiarities of Chinese and Hebrew script 
(p. 18), or for the discussion of psychological 
terminology (p. 53). All the same, The Nature 
of Literature is a profound and illuminating 
study that deserves to be widely read in 
England. Apart from Caudwell’s Illusion and 
Reality, we ourselves have produced nothing so 
important in this particular field of literary 
study for a long while. E. C. PETTET 


FOUR AUSTRALIAN PLAYS 


The Touch of Silk. By Berry Roianp. 

Red Sky at Morning. By DympHna Cusack. 

Daybreak. By CATHERINE SHEPHERD. 

Interval. By Sumner Locke-E..iortt. 
Melbourne University Press. Published in 
Great Britain by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. each. 

The Touch of Silk, by Betty Roland, is by far 
the most interesting of these four plays. It was 
produced at the Playhouse, Melbourne, so 
long ago as November 1928, and has so many 
good qualities that I am curious to know what 
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Miss Roland has been doing during the last 
fifteen years. No other play of hers is men- 
tioned, yet this does not read like the work of 
a tyro. The action opens in an ‘out-back’ 
country store somewhere in Australia during 
a time of drought; and very deftly she con- 
trives to conjure up the atmosphere of a little 
township with the store as its hub. Hers is no 
stage set in vacuo, All her characters maintain 
the illusion of really coming in from the street 
rather than from the actors’ dressing-rooms; 
and she relies on no eccentricities to raise cheap 
laughs. In fact we feel that we are being pre- 
sented with an authentic picture only differing 
from reality in being more ordered and there- 
fore more absorbing. 

Absorbed I certainly was, and at the end of 
the first act marvelled that the play had never 
reached the London stage, nor did my wonder 
diminish till well on in the second; but then— 
O Betty Roland, Betty Roland O!—charming 
simplicity was suddenly discarded for rank 
sensationalism. Why, oh, why? I could have 
wept. Over what theatrical hedges and ditches 
she forced her unwilling team, instead of 
giving them rein on the broad high road. Yet 
surely one who could write with such true touch 
in the earlier scenes must have done some good 
work since. I should very much like to know. 

Red Sky at Morning and Daybreak both deal 
with the old convict days, the one being set at 
Paramatta in 1812, the other at Hobart Town 
in 1830. Red Sky at Morning is a little anecdote, 
hardly worth the dignity of three acts, concern- 
ing the escape of a gay lady, aided by a devout 
lover, a transported Irish rebel, from _her 
villainous protector, an English officer. One 
of the weaknesses is that no really satisfactory 
explanation is given of how so virtuous a 
heroine came to be in so dismal a plight. As 
to her own, one is tempted to recall Theophilus 
Cibber’s comment on Laetitia Pilkington’s 
defence: ‘This indeed is a poor evasion.’ 
Daybreak opens with family prayers and closes 
with a murder, which sounds more promising; 
but it makes difficult reading since much of 
the intervening space is occupied by very small 
talk from a very large cast, designed apparently 
to show the shallowness of the age. However, 
in contemporary dress and with a picturesque 
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setting, it might prove attractive, especially to 
those who enjoy having a smack at the old folk. 
And certainly, on this evidence, some of the 
old folk did behave ‘uncommon dirty’. 
Interval is just another of those back-stage 
plays, not peculiar to Australia, which appar- 
ently set out to show what a drab place back- 
stage really is. The author himself figured in 
the original cast, so presumably was in a posi- 
tion to verify his facts; but nevertheless I still 
cherish a hope that his embitterment was only 
temporary and that we need not therefore 
forthwith jettison all youthful illusions. The 
underlying suggestion that success may blight 
as well as bless is interesting, if not altogether 
new. Unfortunately the treatment is quite 
superficial, and beyond a certain slickness of 
cross-talk the dialogue has little to commend it. 


Cc. A. C. DAVIS 


Sovietskaya Pedagogika 3-4. March-April 1942. 

Moscow. Pp. 136. 

A specimen copy of this important Soviet 
educational review which has recently reached 
The English Association contains among other 
valuable contributions reports of two remark- 
able speeches delivered by People’s Commissar 
for Education, B. P. Potemkin, in the dark 
days of February 1942, when the German 
armies were threatening the capital. These 
speeches are eloquent expressions of an ardent 
faith in education and culture as necessities 
(not luxuries as some people in this country 
seem to imagine) for a great nation fighting 
for its life. Mr. Potemkin considers the work 
of the teacher to be an essential part of the 
system of national defence, comparable with 
that of the soldier at the front: 


‘Our schools are performing a task of the 
greatest national importance.’ 

*The workers in the field of enlightenment 
(the Russian term “enlightenment” covers 
the meanings of both “culture” and “‘educa- 





tion”’), together with the whole people, are 

fulfilling a common patriotic duty.’ 
Besides enunciating these admirable general 
principles the Commissar deals in a very 
practical way with the immense tasks of main- 
taining the Soviet educational system in the 
face of the disorganization caused by the 
invasion, of dealing with the large numbers of 
young people evacuated from the occupied 
provinces, and of supplying the educational 
needs of the Red Army—tasks which are all 
included under the general heading, ‘Front of 
Enlightenment’. Three articles out of eleven in 
the section dealing with the work of secondary 
schools are concerned with the study of litera- 
ture, which obviously occupies an important 
place in the syllabus of the Soviet secondary 
school. One is a discussion of the development 
of the Russian literary language, another a 
sketch of ‘Heroic Figures of Popular Patriotism 
in Russian Classic Literature’, and a third an 
account of the work of the ‘Literary Circles’ 
in the higher forms of the secondary schools. 
The ‘Literary Circles’ are societies which aim 
at supplementing the class-work in literature. 
Readers of Englishwill be interested to learn that 
English-speaking authors selected for study by 
the Circles are Shakespeare and Byron among 
the classics, and, among modern authors, 
Richard Aldington, Jack London, Theodore 
Dreiser, and Ernest Hemingway. The favourite 
plays of Shakespeare are Richard III, Romeo and 
Juliet, Twelfth Night, and Hamlet. Byron’s 
Childe Harold, The Giaour, The Prisoner of Chillon, 
and Don Juan are specially mentioned. Don 
Juan, we are told, is ‘a protest against tyranny 
and the enslavement of nations’ which ‘con- 
tinues to ring out like a trumpet-call to 
resistance against oppression’. We may well 
believe that Byron would have been pleased 
to know that over a century after his death his 
works were being read in this spirit in a Russia 
fighting heroically to free Europe from a worse 
tyranny than that of the Holy Alliance. 

V. DE S. PINTO 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


‘The Battle of the Pump’ and Other Plays. By 

C. A. C. Davis. Harrap & Co. 3s. 

Some merry times are assured the ‘Youth 
Clubs and Amateur Dramatic Societies’ for 
whose use these six one-act plays have been 
published. On the other hand, those elder 
folk who have the privilege of knowing 
Mr. Davis personally will find an added plea- 
sure. They will see behind each whimsical 
contrivance the author’s own sympathetic 
charm. They will recognize his faculty of enjoy- 
ing the ludicrous not out of malice but just 
because it is ludicrous. To tell the truth, 
Mr. Davis’s delight in giving odd coincidence a 
further twist does rather interfere here and 
there with simple humour of character. 
In A-Sitting on a Gate, for instance, it is good 
to listen to a Poet and the Oldest Inhabitant 
receiving and giving a lesson in ‘Mummerset’ ; 
but an arriving Wayfarer only confuses matters 
by talking like an old actor, pretending to be 
a playwright, and finally revealing himself as a 
returned native who had become an American 
business-man. So, too, with Little Annie. There 
a complicated puzzle of babies left on doorsteps 
hardly helps the talk in the village shop. Still, 
so long as we can keep pace with the involu- 
tions of Mr. Davis’s fun all is well. The young 
in heart of all ages are his quarry. The Battle 
of the Pump itself—a civic controversy—was 
naturally chosen for production by the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. The ‘four 
little girls not yet in their ’teens’ who were the 
first to pillory feminine pomposities in The 
Faggot, and tempted Mr. Davis to write it for 
them, must have been incorrigible rogues. 


Cross and Shrine. By Mary WINTER WERE. 

Sands and Company. 4s. 6d. 

As Mr. Herbert Palmer remarks in his 
appreciative Introduction, Mary Winter Were 
is ‘a Christian poet in an old tradition’, and the 
emergence of such a poet in our sceptical and 
disillusioned age is a portent which some people 
will welcome as a promise. The rising tide of 
printed books bears with it a considerable 
amount of devotional verse, but little of it is 
better than the best in Cross and Shrine. Nor 
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does the ‘old tradition’ bind the poet in bands 
of iron: From a Bombed-Out House: Promise is 
modern both in manner and in mood, and it 
is a good, memory-haunting piece of work, 
impressionistic in the best sense of the term. 
At other times her art is frankly derivative; 
who could read the carol on p. 21 without 
thinking of the incomparable J sing of a 
Maiden? Yet she is no mere copyist, and even 
when she takes her colours from a medieval or 
a pre-Raphaelite palette she lays them on the 
canvas with a technique that is purely her own. 
Only one danger threatens: it is that where we 
might have perceived an affinity with Botticelli 
or Burne-Jones we may become conscious of the 
Bouguereau touch instead. 


Over the Water and Other Poems. By Patrick 
MacDonocu. Dublin, the Orwell Press. 
2s. 6d. 

Patrick MacDonogh’s verse is known to 
many poetry-lovers on either side of St. 
George’s Channel and it deserves the attention 
of many more. Here are the elvishness as well 
as the sensitiveness of the Celt, his wild 
wit as well as his incommunicable woe. To 
appreciate the force (and the charm) of the 
contrast one need only set Song for a Proud 
Relative alongside Recession; but in this small 
garnering of poems—less than a score all 
told—one becomes aware at times of yet 
another Celtic attribute, a certain crepuscular 
obscurity, not in itself unpleasing, but apt to 
make the reader lose his sense of direction. 
Mr. MacDonogh may retort with the opinion 
of another modern poet that a poem is in- 
tended to be felt rather than understood; yet 
his own poems can touch the intellect and the 
heart with equal intensity, ‘which is far better’. 
Standing midway between the old school and 
the new, he is more at his ease in the spacious 
champaign of vers libres than in the garden 
enclosed of prosodic orthodoxy—e.g. in The 
Widow of Drynam rather than in Slow Waltz. 


The Land of Prester Fohn. By PETER BAKER. 
‘Resurgam’ Books. 2s. 
In the sub-title this rather naive fable is 








described as A History and a Prophecy. A priest 
(Presbyter) goes forth with a band of pilgrims 
in quest of a marvellous, undiscovered country ; 
finds it; marries a wife (a lady of remarkable 
controversial powers); feels that he ought to 
return to the actual world and reveal the 
existence of this demi-paradise; and is deterred 
by a divine Voice. The ‘prophecy’ seems to 
indicate that when the war is over, when man’s 
destiny is no longer ruled by ‘banker, priest, or 
king’ 


All will stand with wild surprise 

In this land of Prester John. 
As Mr. Gargery would have said, ‘What larx!’ 
Mr. Baker is very free with the English lan- 
guage: he uses ‘coruscate’ as a verb transitive, 
and it is uncertain what meaning, literal or 
metaphorical, he attaches to the word ‘halcyon’ 
in the line 

Groping fingers seek this halcyon. 
In spite of these defects there is real emotional 
energy in his work, and an occasional startling 
felicity of phrase. 


Sea Passages. A Naval Anthology and Intro- 
duction to the Study of English. Edited by. 
Grorrrey CALLENDER. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 53. 

Not the least good pages of this interesting 
anthology and schoolbook are those which 
Sir Geoffrey has taken from his own work, 
The Story of H.M.S. Victory, which indicates 
that he has every right to have an opinion as to 
what is what in these matters. Though his 
twenty-page introduction shows that his 
response to literature and the arts is limited 
(perhaps in ways he does not suspect), there is 
no doubt that he is sound as a bell in his 
dislike of the obscurity and vagueness which he 
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is anxious to clear out of the writings of the 
scholars using this anthology. The anthology 
is so closely packed with technicalities (all of 
them carefully explained) and with adventures 
that it almost appears a book of propaganda. 
At a time when most boys have their eyes glued 
on to whatever silhouette eats its way across 
the sky, Sir Geoffrey’s naval anthology gives 
them a dig in the ribs and reminds them of a 
means of getting about the globe and of 
dealing with enemies which has a very long 
past. 


Introducing Modern Poetry. An Anthology. 
Compiled, with an Introduction, by W. G. 
BEBBINGTON. Faber and Faber Ltd. 6s. 

It was an excellent idea to make an anthology 
of modern poems that were really modern and 
to select modern poems that were suitable for 
schools both because of their matter and of their 


manner. Too many school children (those © 


Mr. Bebbington has in mind belong to the 
upper forms of schools) must leave school 
thinking that modern poetry means the 
poetry, say, of W. H. Davies. Now, if they are 
rich enough to buy a slim and pretty book 
costing 6s., they will go away knowing that it 
means the poetry of Auden and ofall the others. 
But not quite of all the others: for some reason 
Mr. Bebbington has omitted (besides those 
poets he names as omitted) Robert Graves 
whose later ‘modern’ poems children would 
like very much), W. R. Rodgers, and Sidney 
Keyes. 

The book will need to be ‘taught’ by a 
teacher gifted in subtle ways: the scholars may 
well demand why these poems contain the 
kind of grammar which, when it appears in the 
prose of exercise books, is mercilessly corrected. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

Mr. Nowell Smith chides Mr. G. M. Young 
and myself. He declares that we and others 
who attack Basic ‘proceed mainly on the 


assumption that it pretends to be a superior 
substitute for full English’. I have no title of 
course to speak for Mr. Young, but for myself 
I say that I cannot find in my article a single 
sentence that justifies or even excuses 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Smith’s mis-statement. I attack Basic on 
its avowed pretensions and its public perform- 
ances. That those are considered a fit subject 
for ridicule by quite respectable people may 
be suggested by a short quotation from Miss 
Rose Macaulay’s brilliant article in the 
January Cornhill: “Basic English is comic... . 
The notion of foreigners being deliberately 
taught to speak English wrong must move all 
but the gravest Britons to mirth.’ 

In this changing world one ought to be pre- 
pared for surprises, but I confess I was taken 
aback by Mr. Smith’s coupling of Basic with 
Latin Prose as a ‘valuable instrument’. He is 
considering Englishmen, not the foreigners for 
whom Basic was ostensibly designed. He does 
not suggest, I take it, that our future scholars 
should employ Basic, which is not English, as 
an intermediate stage between good English 
and good Latin, or that the ‘tedious ambages’ 
of Basic can conduce either to clear thinking in 
Latin or to the achievement of the terseness 
and directness characteristic of Latin Prose. 
Apparently he is concerned with the majority 
of our population, those who left school at 
fourteen and have since had no inclination or 
few opportunities for mental improvement, and 
thinks that Basic might help them to under- 
stand what they hear and read, as the disci- 
pline of Latin Prose helps the public-schoolboy 
to grasp the basic ideas of the English he is to 
translate. It is undeniable, of course, that 
Government officials, journalists and other 
writers, philosophers, and even Ministers of 
State sometimes use overlong words and ab- 
struse phraseology: in such cases the unlearned, 
the ill-read may indeed need the simplification 
of what they hear and read—simplification, but 
not distortion; and Basic inevitably spells dis- 
tortion. The mischief is that by its abolition 
of the verb it not only deprives Englishmen of 
a whole range of valuable instruments which 
they have been using with success since 
infancy, but is also bound to distort, even when 
simplification is not needed. ‘I know’, for 
instance, becomes ‘I have knowledge of’, but 
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any intelligent person can see that these 
phrases are not identical in meaning: I have 
knowledge of Mr. Ogden, but I don’t know him. 
And when so simple and unambiguous a 
sentence as ‘Love your enemies’ must be repre- 
sented by ‘Have love for those who are against 
you’, one cannot but wonder what demon of 
perversity possesses the minds of those who 
think they are thereby either simplifying or 
clarifying. 


May I add a postscript to my article? Since 
last October, when it was written, an important 
event has taken place in the history of Basic. 
The Government has issued orders to the 
Foreign Office, the British Council, the B.B.C., 
the Colonial administrations: Basic is to be the 
universal language, to be taught all over the 
world—except in the British Isles! The 
futility of this exception is manifest from the 
letters of Mr. Wickham Steed and other 
writers to the newspapers, and has been wittily 
satirized by Miss Rose Macaulay. Ridiculing 
Mr. Ogden’sclaim that Basic is ‘a ladder to fuller 
English’, she foresees in the brave new world 
an England where foreigners, ‘having mounted 
the ladder’, are ‘left conversing, reading and 
writing in excellent English, while the natives, 
having corrupted themselves with Basic to 
oblige them, walk down the ladder rung by 
rung. So great cultures go under, change 
hands’. 

As to the ‘practical question’: so far as I 
know, Mr. Ogden has never yet exhibited a 
single sample of the Basic-bred foreigner. Let 
half a dozen foreigners who have learnt Basic, 
and half a dozen who have learnt English, 
come before a committee of reasonable men, 
unconnected with the Orthological Institute 
or any other publishing house. Let this com- 
mittee inquire, test, and deliberate, print 
their conclusions, and present the report with 
their humble duty to the Prime Minister. He 
has a sense of humour. 

Yours faithfully 
GEORGE H. ELY 








We have pleasure in awarding a prize to 
Audrey Lloyd of Parliament Hill School for 
her poem A ‘Minor’ Incident of War which we 
print. 

We also commend the poems entitled 
Evening and Monody for an Airman by John 
Adams and Thank you, Van Gogh, a poem by 
D. G. Fry—both authors being pupils at 
St. Dunstan’s College. We regret that lack of 
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space prevents us from printing the longer 
poem Monody for an Airman by John Adams. 

Entries for the next competition should 
reach the Editor not later than 1 September, 
and competitors, besides giving their age and 
school, should state whether their School has a 
Junior Branch of the Association. Competitors 
are also reminded that poems should not 
exceed 50 lines. 


A ‘MINOR’ INCIDENT OF WAR 


O! THE depthless hatred of one’s own 

* despair, 

The raging of the mind cut off from the air, 

Hurtling round in the shell’s small hell, 

Dizzy and dazed and dimmed with the dark 

Through which it fell. Pour forth your psalms, 

Ye crystal comforters! Ye whited sepulchres! 

What hope’s there now? How can you bear? 

Forty thousand dead in Stalino mine... . 

Dead, unfed, led blindfold, they said, 

Without any hope or presage of a sign; 

Waiting for death in one long line. 

And here!—the élite trained in manners so 
neat— 

O, Devil take your fripperies and frapperies, 

Your cant and your babble, your ‘dignified’ 
antics, 

Your wrangling and jangling and ‘rational 


thinking’, 
Your cold-blooded faces controlled in all crises. 
Take your conscription, taxation and valuation; 
Draw a graph of the way down to Hell! 
Or find a way dearer your freedom to sell! .. . 


. - But now the birds sing a thin song in the 
rain, 
And singing the year has died sadly again. 
The dank leaves flitter and fall, 
And the once happy swallow has ceased to call. 
Naked the trees stand all stark in the lane, 
Clutching their fingers and writhing in pain, | 
And sighing, sob and moan again. 


Daedal light is long since dead, 

And Autumn’s gold and vermeil fled. 

Now all that’s left is the muddy ground, 
And the creak of the gibbet’s the only sound. 


Forty thousand dead in Stalino mine, can one 
stay sane? 

And never again see the scene, see the 

March to the pit’s head shaft, 

Dead, unfed, led blindfold, they said. 

(More sin in the killing than in the dead) 

And I read that one who was led as if dead 

Turned at the head of the shaft and laughed. 


AUDREY LLOYD (aged 18) 


EVENING 


ANTASTIC love lyrics of shape and shadow 
And of light across the road. I stand alone 
Watching within my slow serene meadow, 
Drifting into the evening’s pensive tone. 
Light seems neutral now; the very dusk-light 
Broods sombrely over the past, the pain: 
But soon in nun-like piety the night 
With veil-soft mercy closes its vein again. 


Now all serenities of stars and sky 
Passionate relieve the harsher things 
Leaving the lady Memory soft slipping by 
Into a past. And if some later poet sings, 
‘Here was a night when hearts and loves were 
high,’ 
I only know it hymns peace with hushed 
wings. JOHN ADAMS (aged 15) 
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THANK YOU, VAN GOGH 


HIS afternoon I saw a Van Gogh scene 
As I was walking on a common land; 
I chased the yellows running through the green 
And felt the colours working in my hand. 


I saw as through a pair of Van Gogh glasses 
A scene I’d seen a thousand times before. 
I took the vital essence of the grasses, 
Accentuated, made the beauty more. 


There were two lovers lying in the sun, 
A blackbird’s nest upon a flinted wall, 
And insects at their multi-coloured fun 
As if to make the beauty functional. 


There were two yellow suns that I could see, 
And one was for Van Gogh, and one for me. 


D. G. FRY (aged 16) 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


On March 11, with Mr. Nowell Smith in the 
chair, Lord David Cecil gave a talk at the 
Alliance Hall, Palmer St., on Fanny Burney as 
a novelist. His informal manner and frequent 
felicities of expression were received with evi- 
dent enjoyment by a very full audience. He con- 
fined himself entirely to the subject announced, 
and did not even mention the name of 
D’Arblay—probably a wise restraint, as the 
Diary and Letters have a more living interest 
than the novels to modern readers. Lord 
David did justice to Fanny Burney’s gifts of 
observation, characterization, and spontaneous 
story-telling, without disguising her limitations 
of outlook and imagination. He pointed out 
that what accounted for her immediate and 
extraordinary success was the fact that she 
broke new ground in realism, in building her 


PROCEEDINGS 


Tue Secretary of the Durham Branch informs 
us of two further lectures that were given to 
the branch—on 26 January Miss M. D. Coey 
spoke ‘In defence of the teaching of Poetry’, 
and on 16 February Mr. Kenneth Muir— 
lecturer in English in Leeds University—spoke 
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stories out of her personal experience of ordin- 
ary social life. When she attempts to introduce 
the picaresque, caricature, moralizing, in 
imitation of established models, she becomes 
absurd and vapid; but in direct expression of 
what she sees and feels she is the forerunner of 
Jane Austen and the main stream of the 
modern domestic novel. 


Further copies of the leaflet issued with this 
Number can be obtained from the Secretary 
at a cost of 6d. each. Remittances should 
accompany the order. 

We regret that it has not been possible to 
include the Report of the Annual Meeting on 
3 June in this Number. It will be printed in 
the next. 


OF BRANCHES 


on ‘The Poetry of T.S. Eliot’. Otherwise we have 
received no news from our branches, whether 
at home or overseas, in time for this Number. 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number 
Should reach the Editor not later than 1 September. 
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